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THE BONES OF MITLA. 


BY CHAS. F LUMMIS 


F our despised continent shall ever become 
known to the American who thinks he trav- 
els—but who really just goes; not because 
his mind pricks him but because other peo- 
ple have gone—why, we shall have a new 
face upon our thought and our literature. 
For the Grand Tour is tame and unavailing 
beside the American wonderland that not 

one American in a thousand ever heard of. As much in an- 

liquity as in scenery, the ‘‘New’’ World has the better of it. 

There is more of both within our own national borders than on 

‘The Continent’’ abroad; and between the United States and 

Patagonia the marvels are simply past computation. Mexico 

may fitly be reckoned as part of our Southwest. In physical 

geography, in ‘‘atmosphere,’’ above all in ethnology, the rela- 
tionship is clear. It is the continuation of the most interesting 
country in the world—which begins in our New Mexico and 

Arizona and runs on down to Chile ; and from the standpoint 

of the study of man it isthe sequel to our own arid lands. The 

prehistoric ruins in New Mexico and Arizona are of themselves 
enough to fascinate any traveler with the germ of thought 
anywhere latent in him ; and in Mexico the forgotten cities are 
so many and so splendid that our popular ignorance of them 
can be understood only by a rather deprecating estimate of our 





intellectuality. 
Take for instance the famous piles of Mitla—the so-called 
‘* Mosaic Palaces.’? Everyone sees them who tours Mexico— 


and that’s about one ‘‘ American,’’ from next door, to every 
fifty Englishmen, thirty Germans and twenty French and Ital- 
ians, all from across the water—yet these noble monuments of 
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earliest America are not a hundredth part as well known in the 
United States as Nineveh fer Leyard. 

Nearly three centuries ago Torquemada, the great Francis- 
can historian, wrote: 

‘*Holy men of my Father St. Francis, preaching and con- 
fessing as they went, came in the province of the Zapotecs 
(whose capital is Tehuantepec ), to a town called Mictlan 
(which means hell). And besides relating the multitude of 
People that were in the Town, they noted the most superb and 
sumptuous Edifices of all they had seen in this New Spain.* 
Among the which was a Temple to the Fiend, and Buildings 
for the Dwelling of his infernal Ministers. And among other 
many things that were in it, very sightly, was a Hall, whose 
Workmanship was vaulted, Built of Stone wrought of many 
lattices and other very curious patterns. There were many 
Portals, and each of only three Stones, two upright at the sides 
and the other laid across them above. So that, for all these 
Doors were very high and Spacious, the Stones were sufficient 
tor their Building ; such thick stones and so wide, that they 
affirm it would be possible to find few to match them. 

‘‘ There was in those Edifices, or Square of the Temple, 
another Hall, all framed upon round Pillars of Stone; very 
high, and so thick that scarce might two Men of good height 
embrace them so as to touch finger-tips the one with the other. 
And these Pillars were all of one piece ; and they say that all 
the Pillar and Column, from top to bottom, was five Fathoms. 
The Pillars were very like to those of St. Mary the Greater, in 
Rome; all very well and smoothly wrought.”’ 

Mitla (A/ictlan, an Aztec nickname; the native Zapotec 
name is Lyo-b4 “mouth of the grave’’) is about the most 
southerly venture of the tourist in Mexico. It lies a dusty 
day’s drive below Oaxaca, the squat earthquake city where 
the two greatest Mexicans were born, and in the “ Valley ”’ of 
which Cortes himself was made Marquis in 1529. Oaxaca on 
its own account is worth the journey from the City of Mexico, 
via ever-lovely Puebla. It dates from 1532, and is picturesque 
as well as historic ; the most unconverted of all the Mexican 
cities. 

On the way from Oaxaca, a slight detour takes one to the 
Pueblo of Santa Maria del Tule with its venerable church and 
its ‘‘Humboldt’s Tree’’—a gigantic ahuehuete or cypress, 
142 feet in circumference. A wooden tablet, now half ingrown 
in the bark, bears the inscription placed on it, almost a cen- 
tury ago, by the greatest and wisest traveler that ever set foot 
in America. 

Six or seven hours from Oaxaca, one reaches the modest 


* ** New Spain "’ was the title of Yexico 
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Zapotec Indian hamlet of San Pablo Mitla, with its diffuse 
market-place under gigantic wild figs, its one considerable 
house (of Don Felix Quero) and the scattered huts of a few 
hundred Zapotecos. 

The famous ruins lie across the putative Rio de Mitla ; and 
so does the village church—which is built on, and of, some of 
the ancient edifices. There are four principal groups of these 
prehistoric buildings, but tourists see only the church (gen- 
erally without comprehending that it ‘‘belongs’’) and one 
other group. There are also two small teocallis or sacrificial 
pyramids—only about 30 feet high and roy to 180 feet ona 
side ; insignificant measurement indeed compared with the 
pyramids of Cholula and Teotihuacan, or the still vaster Au- 
acas of Peru. 

In all, amid several acres covered with debris, there remain 
39 edifices at Mitla, of which the most startling are those of 
the quadrangle just south of the church. 

Here, raised on artificial platforms of earth, faced with stone, 
to a height of five or six feet above the bedrock or its scant 
oversoil, stands a series of buildings so remarkable that we can 
little wonder at the unstudious admiration which has dubbed 
them ‘‘palaces.’’ The buildings are low (the earthquake is 
no new invention in the State of Oaxaca ; nor is the plotting 
against it), quadrangular, and apparently of solid stone. Their 
proportions are, despite the lack of height, admirable and im- 
pressive ; and their ornamentation is as clever stone-work as 
was ever done by man, savage or civilized. If it does not 
stand for such force of numbers or such magnificent chiseling 
as the stupendous carved monoliths of Tiahuanaco (Bolivia) 
and the Sacsahuaman (Peru) or the sculptures of Chichen- 
Itza (Yucatan) or Nineveh and Babylon, it marks at least as 
much patience and ingenuity, and is unique. Nowhere else in 
the world, outside of America, do we find this architectural 
device. That in itself is enough to give prime interest to 
Mitla, the most perfect type of this invention. 

The walls of Mitla are in reality—though the tourist never 
dreams it—built of adobe, faced inside and out with amygdal- 
oidal stone. The outer face is the so-called ‘‘ Mosaic’’—the 
checkering or tessellation, in one color but in r7/ievo, which 
forms one of the most effective and admirable facades ever 
built by the hands of man. The design—which is astonish- 
ingly fertile and varied—was made by facing the adobe wall 
(apparently while it was yet wet) with tens of thousands of 
stone slabs, broken carefully from a favoring quarry and 
‘*dressed ’’ by rubbing them on other stones. These slabs are 
in size and shape something like the old Spanish floor-tile— 
that is, proportionately not more than half as thick as our or- 
dinary bricks, which they surpass in regularity. As to the 
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patterns they have been employed to make, I shall simply refer 
the reader to the accompanying photographs for sample. 

The group of buildings nearest the church is in the best 
state of conservation—these ruins are now well cared for by the 
wise Mexican government, while the United States is nowhere 
lifting a finger to protect any one of our thousands of different 
but equally important landmarks—and 7s Mitla to the general 
traveler. Of this group the northwestern building is most 
important. It is an edifice which covers an area of nearly 8000 
square feet. It includes four good rooms around an inner 
court (patio) and a great hall 121 feet long and 23 feet wide in 
the clear. The rooms and the patio have the tessellated walls ; 
the great hall is plain but contains six impressive monolithic 
columns, each over g feet in circumference and 12 feet high. 
These massive pillars of rocks once supported a roof of flat 
stones laid as children roof a block house — for the arch was 
absolutely unknown to America, before the Spaniards intro- 
duced it. The subjoined photograph is, I believe, the only 
one ever made that shows all six monoliths of the famous 
** Hall of Columns.” 

The rooms of Mitla were long and narrow, that they might 
be roofed as aforesaid ; and the floors were of a lime concrete 
which ages have not destroyed. It is better paving today than 
a good many American sidewalks that have been laid since 
1890—and these concrete floors were already so ancient that 
no one knew who made them when Fray Martin de Valencia 
(the Franciscan referred to by Torquemada, and the first Euro- 
pean of whose visit we have knowledge) saw Mitla in 1533. 
The immemorial ruin, upon whose tousled stones and pot- 
sherds a living Indian village has drowsed ever since history 
began, has been for all these centuries a sort of haunted house 
of aboriginal tradition. Perhaps this accounts for its uncanny 
names. At all events the present Zapotecs believe (so they 
tell me) that the wraiths of their remotest ancestors flit about 
the broken walls of Mitla, seeking rest and finding none. 

In front of and under this remarkable building, modern ex- 
cavations in the south front of the artificial terrace upon which 
it is builded have disclosed a so-called subterranean hall—more 
exactly a basement. The illustration (p. 175) shows its 
portal—the only picturesque thing about it; for inside it is 
merely a tunnel. 

The building was, by all tokens, the ‘‘ Man-House’”’ or 
council-hall of the people, corresponding with the Aztec 
‘*tecpan’”’ and the ‘‘estufa’’ of the New Mexican Pueblos. 
The other three sides of the large patio (whose north is 
bounded by this building) were closed by edifices now largely 
ruins ; and a similar plan is observable in the three other great 
groups of buildings which can still be traced. Here as in our 
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THE MIRAGE. 


Southwest, the men lived by themselves in great halls, before 
the conquest ; the women and children in what our modern 
vocabulary would call ‘‘ tenements’’—a stone barracks subdi- 
vided into family cells. 

I am not pretending to describe Mitla. These pages would 
not permit anything so complicated. I shall mention, no 
more, the interesting mural paintings which still are visible on 
the ancient walls now. incorporated in the curacy ; the great 
stone lintels (not up to the monoliths of Tiahuanaco, but big 
enough ; the largest being 22 feet long, 5 feet wide and 40 
inches thick); the scattered relics of antiquity which do 
duty here and there in the hovels of the modern village; the 
demure and interesting Indians of today; the other ruins— 
somewhat similar, but by their location to be judged as strong- 
holds—at Xaga and Jio. 

These pictures and brief notes are just meant to indicate that 
there are American antiquities worth visiting ; and that Mitla 
is one of them. 


THE MIRAGE. 


BY LILLIAN CORBETT BARNES 


CROSS the desert she dwells, 
And the desert is leagues across— 
Leagues of sand and cacti and stars, 
And a milky way with its serpentine bars, 
Winds that shiver and toss, 
Sunlight that maddens and quells. 


I stand where the short grass ends, 
A-gaze o’er the limitless plain, 

Miles upon miles I can see, I know, 

But never a track where my feet may go, 
Never an end to attain, 

Unless—is it heaven descends ? 


Is it heaven horizon-near, 
With porticoes, pinnacles, spires ? 

For palm trees are waving in garden and street, 

And fountains are dimpling, and beck’ning, and sweet, 
In a city of scintillant fires, 

A city of marvel—of fear — 


And of death. Yet I gird up my feet— 
To the swift, to the wing’d, is the race ! 
Mirage be mirage ; but through glamour and glow 
There flashes a star no mirages could show-—— 
A heart-hidden, hungered-for Face— 
And the soul of my soul I shall greet. 
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THE AMERICAN MENTONE. 


BY §s M KENNE Y 





~W|;NYONE who has spent a winter in the south of 
|| France will recall with delight the many beautiful 
places along the shores of the Mediterranean ; and 
he who has sauntered through the Riviera will 
never forget the witching loveliness of Mentone 
Such a one is more than likely to find in Southern 
California at least one spot that has much in com 
mon with the renowned European watering place. 
Like its rival, this Western resort is backed by an 
amphitheatre of majestic mountains, and before it 
is spread a blue sea. Further resemblance may be found in the clear 
sky, sunshiny days, balmy nights and mild, equabie temperature. Or- 
ange and lemon trees, olives, almonds, figs and pines adorn the sur- 
rounding slopes and valleys. All these are conspicuous attractions at 
Mentone, and these also are some of the features in and near the dainty 
California city, known as Santa Barbara. 

Who was Santa Barbara ? 

Briefly, she was the lovely daughter of a Roman noble named Dios 
corus, an idolator, living in the early part of the third century. She 
espoused Christianity, and was martyred by an unnatural father. Santa 
Barbara is the patron saint of armorers and gunsmiths, of fire arms and 
fortifications, and is a frequent ornament on shields, armor and great 
guns. Her day in the saint’s calendar is December 4th, and it is on 
this date that the Spanish exploring expedition touched that part of the 
California coast. 

Nature has lavishly endowed this corner of the Golden State, where, 
on a gentle slope, between the lofty Santa Ynez mountains and the 
placid sea, lies the famous ‘‘Channel City."’ Years ago, before the ad 
vent of the Americans, Santa Barbara was celebrated among the natives, 
who made regular pilgrimages from distant points, to breathe the balmy 
air, drink the waters from the mineral springs, and be rejuvenated by the 
hotsulphur baths. Going still further back to the days before the 
Spaniards made their appearance, tradition relates that the waters of 
these same springs were used by the Indians as a general panacea. Here 
the padres built one of their largest and finest missions, which stands 
today, an object of interest and admiration to resident and tourist alike. 
Here were the homes of the aristocracy from Spain and Old Mexico 
during the Spanish régime, and here, when the rest of Southern Cali 
fornia was almost unknown, the Americans came to escape the rigors of 
the Eastern climate, to regain lost health, and prolong their years. 

The old town improves on intimate acquaintance. It is much more 
than a charming spectacle, and abounds in delightful surprises. One 
who wanders through its streets is constantly coming upon bits of pic 
turesque Spanish life, historical old adobes, the ruins of buildings 
which played an important part in California's first settlement, while 
now and then, on lovely heights along the seashore, or in mysterious 
gulches of the foot-hills, are found relics of that ‘‘civilization’’ which 
antedates history; mounds and burial grounds with relics of people 
who were only a tradition to the native races found here by Cabrillo 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 

A stranger on entering Santa Barbara is bewildered by the profusion 
of flowers growing along the streets. Houses are covered with helio- 
trope, plumbago and ivy geraniums; and there are hedges of roses, 
fuchsias and geraniums—one mass of gorgeous bloom. Probably in all 
the United States there is no other place where so many plants, flowers 
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and fruits, hardy, half hardy and tropical, from all parts of the world, 
may be seen growing side by side. 

Santa Barbara and its elevated suburb of Montecito are practically 
one great and beautiful village. A palm-decked plaza and shaded av- 
enue commence at the sea rim and rise gently through the center of 
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the town, tothe foot of the gray mountains, above whose grim peaks 
the condor and eagle soar. Every year the citizens hold a genuine ar- 
cadian holiday, the feature of which is a carnival of flowers. The 
prodigal display of coloring then seen is such as one might dream of 
gazing on in an enchanted land. 

The most attractive homes have been built among the Mission hills, 
and the heights overlooking the city—anywhere to command a view of 
the sea, and the Channel islands that loom above the horizon, thirty-five 
miles away. The flat beach at Santa Barbara is an excellent one for 
bathing, and this pastime is indulged in from January to December. 
The shore is broken by rocky points, where the surf spouts up in white 
columns, with deafening roar, and above it lies a long mesa, dotted with 
live oaks that look down over the dreamy little city. It is a charming 
ride over the mesa to the lighthouse, a most interesting landmark to 
seamen. No less interesting is a chat with the brave little woman, over 
seventy-two years old, who has for forty years lighted the lamp that has 
sent its beacon of welcome or warning to mariners. The same hand 
that struck the first light here trims the lamp today. 

The Montecito valley, a fairyland of homes, and the pride of Santa 
Barbara, lies three miles east, over a low range of hills, and is accessi- 
ble by picturesque drives through wooded cafions, or along the sea- 
shore. Breathing the air heavy with the perfume of orange and lemon 
blossoms one may drive for hours through a varied wonderland, where 
he can see a succession of charming villas, all surrounded by evidences 
of wealth and refinement. 

From every point of view on land, and from far out at sea, the old 
Mission is sure first to catch the eye of him who looks towards Santa 
Barbara; and back to the peaceful atmosphere of its vicinity the 
stranger will return again and again. This Mission is today the best 
preserved of all such edifices that were built in California by the Fran- 
ciscan monks, and within its walls the remnant of the order in this part 
of the world even yet finds shelter. The building has still an imposing 
appearance. At one side is the church, surmounted by towers and bell- 
fries, and on the other three sides are the Mission buildings, cells, re- 
fectory, living rooms and guest chambers, with long corridors and old 
tile roofs, forming a quadrangle. The courtyard is filled with plants 
and flowers of rarest beauty. It is a romantic spot enjoyed only by the 
friars, the world being religiously excluded from its precincts. The 
Princess Louise of England and the wife of ex-president Harrison are 
only women who have been allowed to enter this holy ground, and after 
each occasion the place had to be reconsecrated. 

There is a fable told of the mission. Back in the pastoral times, a 
long drouth threatened starvation, not only to the vast herds of sheep 
and cattle, but even to the Mission fathers and their proteges, the In- 
dians. So great was the cry for rain that the fathers ordered a day of 
prayer, invoking the intercession of the patron saint. As answer a 
great storm arose, with thunder and lightning, and the drouth was 
ended. On the morrow, the saint’s day, there was great rejoicing 
among the people; and raising their eyes in gratitude they saw im- 
printed on the face of the overlooking mountain the form of Santa 
Barbara, clearly chiseled on the rocks by the storm. Thisstrange figure 
is distinctly visible today. 

Reluctantly will the visitor tear himself from the encompassing 
charm of the quaint arches and reminiscent shadows. They are a dream 
of the Old World, indifferent to the turbulency of the New; and as the 
echo of the sweet old bells dies away, one can almost hear the jingling 
spurs of the Spanish cavalier, or see the procession of Indians, headed 
by the faithful padres, wending their way into the chapel for vespers, as 
the sun sinks to rest over the blue Pacific. 


Los Angeles, Cul. 
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A NEW MEXICO FOLK-SONG. 


HIS characteristic folk-song £/ Cardonero (the Charcoal-Burner) 
was collected by the editor among the faisanos of New Mexico; 
transcribed by Henry Holden Huss, and harmonized by the late 

John Comfort Fillmore, the foremost student of folk-music. 


I, 


El primer amor que tengo, Mam4, 
Ha deser un carbonero. 

Va 4 vender su carbon, Mam, 
Pero gastando el dinero. 


II. 


Alli viene el carbonero, Mamé4, 
Bajando por la cuchilla. 

Va 4 vender su carbon, Mam4, 
A real y medio la cuartilla. 


IV. 


Ya voy hacer una casita, Mam4, 
De piedrita de hormiguero, 

Para vivir alli solita, Mam4, 
Junto con mi carbonero. 


I, 


The very first lover I have, Mamma, 
A charcoal man I’1l choose me. 

He has to go selling his coals, Mamma, 
But money he’ll ne’er refuse me. 


II. 


Ah, there comes the charcoal man, Mamma, 
Down the steep hill—what pleasure! 

His charcoal he’s going to sell, Mamma, 
At fifteen cents the measure. 


IV. 


I’ll build me a bit of a house, Mamma, 
Of stone that the ants uncover, 

So I may live there alone, Mamma, 
Along with my coal-man lover. 
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_Allegro commodo. 
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A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bois. 


Author of “The Shield of the Fleur-de-lis.’ “A Modern Pagan,” “Columbus ana 
Beatriz,"" ‘Martha Corey,” etc. 













a=” CHAPTER XXVII. 


hy ox URKE found Dorothea alone. She was pale 

and sad, but a rosy color mounted to the roots 
+ of her shining hair as he bent and kissed her hand 
in foreign fashion. Hedid not presume upon more, 
and Dorothea found his forbearance admirable. He 
“? saw that she was trembling with repressed impa- 

' tience, and following a new line of policy, he came 
at once to the point. 

‘*T went yesterday to see Lachusa,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
spent some time in his cell. It was a dismal place, 
dark and unhealthy, not suited to his strong young 
frame. He looked as if he were able to carry off 
the gates, like Samson at Gaza. But he submits to his fate, 
as if from a sense of duty, and refuses absolutely to speak. I 
followed up the clue you sent. It is possible that there is 
something in it and I will work it up. We will hope for the best. [I 
wonder what his future would be if he were freed from this charge.’’ 

‘“‘ What future is there for any man who has been accused and im- 
prisoned? That is the worst ofit. It isso wickedly unjust !”’ 

“He might live it down, but there is no opening for one of his race. 
I wonder that he has not tried to make more of his education. Put him 
and me to a competitive examination, and no doubt he would carry off 
all the honors. Yet I live by my brains, and he has been content to be 
a day laborer.’’ 

“He did it from a consistent purpose,” explained Dorothea. ‘‘ He 
thinks all labor is noble, and he wanted his people to realize that he did 
not hold himselfabove them. Atthesame time he was planning to give 
his life to their advancement. He was going about it by degrees. He 
has a masterly mind, and always sees the end from the beginning, and 
has patience as well as foresight.” 

‘*That is a characteristic of the Indian,’’ remarked Burke. ‘‘ There 
ought to be a great future for the red man, if fate had been more kind. 
I blush for my own race when I see the effect of our boasted civiliza- 
tion upon the so-called inferior races. Mrs. Aguilar is right when she 
says that the Indian’s virtues are all his own; his vices those of the 
white man.”’ 

“‘ You have learned something since I have seen you.’ 

‘*No one could be with Lachusa and not recognize ee latent possi- 
bilities of his character,” said Burke. He wasspeaking with a purpose, 
yet not insincerely. a Even if he did the crime, I believe he did it 
from a motive that would almost extenuate it.’’ 

“‘He did not doit, of course,’’ she replied. ‘‘But what could that 
motive be?’’ 

‘* Forgive me if I do not tell you,’ he said. ‘‘ Lawyers never tell 
their wives the secrets of their cases.”’ 

Dorothea blushed and kept silence. 

Burke seated himself near the table and began to play with the 


Copyrightee 1898 by Constance Goddard Du Bois. Ali rights reeerved. 
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trinkets upon it. It assisted his thoughts if his fingers were busy. He 
took up the picture frame. 

29: My father,’’ commented Dorothea. ‘‘I believe I have shown it to 
you.”’ 

Burke nodded and looked curiously at the face before him. 

**T am so worried about papa,’’ she continued. ‘‘It is so long since I 
have heard. I fear that he is ill, perhaps dead. I cannot rid my mind 
of the idea. Last night I lay awake here, as I thought, and the moon- 
light shone into the room, and as plain asI see you now I saw him 
seated in that very chair before my dressing-table. It did not seem a 
dream, it was so real ; but I cried out and woke my aunt, and she told 
me I had had a nightmare. Oh, Harry, what do you think has hap- 
pened to him?”’ 

‘*He is probably away on along trip. You will hear soon.’ 

‘*He does not even know of my engagement,’’ she continued. “It 
seems like treason to him. Of course if he objects, that is the end of it.”’ 

“Of course,’’ answered Burke, ‘‘ I shall submit to his will, but I have 
great confidence in his taste and judgment. I believe he will think his 
Dolly could do worse.”’ 

‘“*T did not know you were so vain,’’ said Dorothea, and her spirit 
grew a little lighter in spite of herself. 

Burke was in a gay mood, and he was pleased to hear that Mrs. 
Aguilar was absent. School was not in session, but the little pupils had 
left their books and maps behind them. Burke declaimed pieces from 
the Third Reader, drew pictures upon the board, and put Dorothea 
through an examination in geography. Then, observing the clock, he 
asked if her housekeeping did not include a mid-day meal, and if he 
were not expected to stay and share it. 


‘*T wonder what I can offer you,’’ she replied. ‘‘I was to have some 
fruit, and there is bread and butter.”’ 
‘What more do we need?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Bread and butter spread by 


your hands, and figs and grapes and guavas. I will make some ‘guava 
fool.’ Itis food for the gods. Get me a strainer and a bowl, and a big 
spoon and some sugar, and tie an apron around my neck for the salva- 
tion of my shirt-front ; and do you whip the cream. I am glad there is 
plenty of cream.”’ 

Dorothea smiled as she tied a large white apron close about his neck. 
She felt the stirring of an almost maternal tenderness as she touched 
his curly locks and looked down upon his well-poised, handsome head. 
It was as if she were already his wife; content to share life’s homely 
duties with him, though her youth with its illusions was dead and 
buried, and the purple light of love had faded forever from her soul. It 
is an instinct with unselfish women to find a certain pleasure in renun- 
ciation. Let duty command in unmistakable tones, and they will 
prove with bleeding feet the ordeal of the ploughshares. 

Burke was well pleased with the progress he had made. He did not 
make the mistake of overstaying his time; and took his leave while 
Dorothea’s eyes and ears were still at hiscommand. He left her un- 
certain of the time of his return. He was to ride over to Leona for a 
day or two; but would return to town by the stage-road, and not by 
Casa Blanca. He must give his time now to the conduct of his case ; 
business before pleasure ; duty before love. 

He stood hat and whip in hand to say farewell, and Dorothea with 
averted eyes gave him the shy, fleeting touch of her hand. 

‘*My dear girl,’’ said Burke, ‘‘I believe there is always present in 
your mind the fear that I may overstep my rights and exact or at least 
plead for a kiss. I hope you will understand that under the circum- 
stances of our engagement, I hold you free from any such tribute. I 
will never kiss you until you yourself offer me your lips. You have 
given me your promise, and I thank you every day of my life; but all 
else comes to me from your bounty, unasked and unsought.” 
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He sprang to the saddle and was off like a flash. Dorothea watched 
him with a strange mingling of emotions. He had the power to stir 
and trouble her heart. A blush rose slowly to her cheeks. Yes, she 
was his promised wife. She owed him a life's fidelity 

She went to her desk and took out a faded bunch of flowers. Antonio 
had gathered them for her on an almost inaccessible cliff where an eagle 
had built its nest. With reluctant hands she placed the flowers upon 
the coals that smouldered in the grate. She watched them until they 
were consumed, then turned with streaming eyes to resume her inter- 
rupted duties. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


S the season waned the nights grew chill at Casa Blanca. Mrs. 
A Aguilar was occupied with cares that were no part of her official 
duties—the need of providing food and warm clothing for the 
poor old people who were pensioners on an indifferent national govern- 
ment. The noonday December sun was hot, but there was a skimming 
of ice over the spring in the hollow in the early morning. The child- 
ren came shiveringtoschool. A bed upon the ground with one blanket 
for covering chills even the blood of childhood. 

Mrs. Aguilar made sacrifices and gave time and money which she 
could ill spare. She was therefore quite beside herself with indigua- 
tion when a rumor reached her ears that the tribe planned an offering 
of garments to the dead—a survival of primitive customs earnestly dis- 
couraged by those who had at heart the progress of the Indians. She 
called upon Felipe, the captain, to forbid the proposed celebration, but 
he would make no promises and answer no questions. It was evident 
that he was not willing to risk his newly-acquired popularity. There 
was a general reticence in regard to the plan. Marta, whenclosely ques- 
tioned, acknowledged that she was heart and soul in favor of it. 

“*T cannot sleep at night,’’ shesaid, ‘‘ for thinking how cold my little 
Fernando must be without my bosom to lie in. Should I not go with- 
out my winter shawl to warm his little body? ”’ 

To all representations of the inutility of the sacrifice she turned a 
deaf ear; and maintained an impassive air when Mrs. Aguilar invoked 
the authority of the church. 

“Our religion is good, too,’’ said Marta—‘“‘ as good as the priest’s. We 
love our dead people. They are still alive, but it is in no place of 
flames. It is like this world, and my Fernando must go cold unless I 
send him something to keep him warm. We have minded the priests, 
and the spirits of our people vex us.”’ 

Realizing the opposition which they were likely to encounter, the 
people made all their preparations secretly. Marta and Angela met by 
stealth at twilight at the ramada which Antonio had built for his sleep- 
ing place. Here his possessions were still stored undisturbed, though 
no lock was on the door. 

His bed stood neatly made, a shelf of books above it. A trunk full of 
clothes was at the further end. There was a chair and a table made of 
pine boards, and on pegs driven into the wall hung his rifle and cartridge 
belt. 

‘*T have not been in here before,’’ said Marta. ‘‘ It made me too sad. 
I am afraid now to touch his clothes. It is like stealing from my 
brother 

‘* He will never need the clothes now,’’ said Angela, who had opened 
the trunk and was making eager selection from it. ‘‘ Here is a thick, 
warm overcoat, just the thing for my old husband. He used to suffer 
with rheumatism. I do not know that he is any better where he is, for 
not a thing have I sent him in all these years. I may as well take a 
whole suit. Antonio will not send for his best clothes for the hanging, 
and they will not take much pains with his laying-out.’’ 
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Marta began to weep violently. ‘‘ How can you say such things?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ You have no heart nor feeling. Come away! Not astitch 
of clothing shall you touch, wicked woman! ’”’ 

Angela smiled cynically. ‘*‘ You will not gain by speaking ill of your 
elders,’’ she said. ‘‘ You can best serve Antonio by sending his things 
before him into the other world. If he grudges them to my husband, 
they may settle it there between them. But Antonio always had a gen- 
erous heart.”’ 

Marta continued to sob; but mindful of Fernando’s interests, and 
sure of Antonio’s affection for his little nephew, she made choice of 
such garments as would serve for the intended offering. 


The night was chill, and a wailing wind sang in the tree-tops. On 
the level sward before old Diego’s house a great fire of oak logs had 
been built, protected by a windbreak of wattled willows. Around the 
fire a crowd of picturesque, dark-skinned figures were collected, while 
in an outer circle the women sat upon the ground, wrapped in bright 
colored shawls and blankets 

At nive o’clock a wailing chant was started. It began like the sigh- 
ing of the wind in the trees. Its minor cadences were reminiscent of 
the very music of nature herself—the noise of the elements, the voices 
of the waves, the language of the beasts of the forest. Then it rose 
higher into wild lamentations and convulsive weeping for the dead. 
Each heart recalled its sorrow and mourned for the departed. 

Meantime Diego brought out from his house roll after roll of bright 
new calico muslin. He stood with uplifted arms, while a circle of the 
older Indians knelt bare-headed before him. He invoked the gods of 
the air and the invisible regions of the dead ; then he gave to the heads 
of each family a portion of the cloth thus dedicated, in which they 
quickly wrapped the garments to be sent to the world of shades. 

The leaders of the ceremony moved back and forth before the fire, 
keeping rhythmic time to the noise of the sacred rattle which Diego 
wielded with ever increasing fervor, chanting apostrophes to their 
friends in the spirit world, and asking their acceptance of the gifts. 

The women meantime had prepared their offerings, and cast the gar- 
ments and calico over the heads of the men who knelt in a circle about 
the fire, which had now burned to a bed of burning coals. The prayers 
and chants continued, and when all the clothing had been presented it 
was deposited upon the fire which leaped to consume it. 

The ashes were collected and buried in a narrow trench. Money was 
flung upon the ground by some mourners more rashly generous than 
the rest. It made no difference to these brave souls that the hoardings 
of a month were scrambled for by shouting urchins. They had done 
their part and left the rest to the gods of the dead. 

Now that the shades were propitiated, the wails of mourning were 
replaced by shouts of joy. The young people took their places in the 
circle around the fire. They were free to conclude the fiesta as they 
pleased, and each sought his favorite pastime. The elder men began 
the war-dance, that reminder of the past which stirred the heart with 
thoughts of the wild freedom of the days of power and plenty, and the 
younger generation watched them, wondering vaguely what relation 
these symbolic acts could bear to the prospects of the future and the 
present conditions of their life. Then by common consent the hearts of 
the young men turned to their first love, the gambling game of peon. 


“T shall write to Father Gaspara,’’ said Mrs. Aguilar severely, next 
day, to Felipe, who stood shamefacedly before her. ‘‘He must know 
what is going on here. You are all baptized members of the Catholic 
church, but you are no better than heathen. You gamble and dance 
the war dances, and you go cold and naked to burn up valuable cloth- 
ing; and fling away money while thechildren’s stomachs are weak with 
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fasting. It is ashame, Felipe! How are you ever going to hold your 
own in the struggle for existence among the white men, when you act 
like children?” 

“‘ Let Father Gaspara come, if he will,’ replied Felipe in asurly tone. 
‘*It is now three years since we have seen him. Every year there have 
been rumors of his coming, and each time he has disappointed us. How 
can we mind the priest if he forgets us?’’ 

Mrs. Aguilar, put upon the defensive, compromised matters by gain- 
ing Felipe’s promise that the practices she disliked should be stopped. 
This promise was the easier to make since, in reaction from their late 
enthusiasm, the people were more occupied than before with mundane 
considerations, and interest centered chiefly upon the trial of Antonio 
Lachusa, which was to take place within the week. Mrs. Aguilar be- 
lieved that Father Gaspara would be willing to improve the occasion by 
an immediate parochial visit; and the reply which she received from 
him proved that she was not mistaken. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Pins GASPARA descended from the wagon which had brought 
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him up the mountain, and was greeted by thesmiling faces of his 

dark-skinned parishioners. The padre might delay years in his 
coming but at first sight of him the old reverence and affection would 
awaken among his protegés, whose love once gained is of a fidelity sel- 
dom seen among men. 

It had been said of Father Gaspara that his nature contained the 
three warring elements of poet, soldier and priest; but time had dealt 
hardly with the poetical tendency. It could scarcely be detected now, 
though the soldier still spoke in the erect carriage of the vigorous form, 
the flash of the commanding eye, and the alert decision with which he 
confronted the problems of life. 

At Mrs. Aguilar’s appeal he came at once to seek such wandering 
sheep as had escaped the fold, to uproot the tares which Marco had 
been mischievously sowing, and to confirm the faithful in their allegi- 
ance to the mother church. 

Although the notice of his coming had been sudden, all that was pos- 
sible had been done for his comfort. A ramada, or brush-hut, had been 
built for his accommodation, a bed and chairs had been borrowed from 
the schoolhouse, and the church itself, of which only one wall was 
standing, had been repaired with sapling beams and wattled walls; and 
within it an altar was set up, decked with drawn-work hangings of linen, 
the sacred candles, and the plaster figure of the patron saint. 

All day the Indians from far and near thronged this rude sanctuary 
for service and confession, for baptism and marriage and ali the de- 
layed sacraments of the church. At night they had a fiesta with races 
and games, but they did not gamble and they did not dance, for the 
padre’s eye was upon them. 

Father Gaspara supped at the school-house with Mrs. Aguilar and her 
niece. Dorothea regarded the priest with the ardent hero-worship of 
youth, for she knew that he had sat for acharacter in her favorite book, 
Ramona-—a book whose fidelity to truth had been called exaggeration 
by those who wish to shut their eyes to the terrible arraignment of their 
nation which such truth implies ; a book which in its pathos, tender- 
ness, and humanity comes close to, if it does not deserve, the first rank 
among the few great American novels. 

Father Gaspara’s hair, once glossy black, was nowstreaked with gray. 
Long disheartened by the outrages heaped upon the harmless Mission 
Indians, who were every year further exiled from theirlawful homes by 
the white man’s greed, he had ceased to hope that this process would 
| end except with the extermination of the aborigines. 
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Being a practical man, and not given to useless sentiment, he made 
no moan and wrote no book. The poem that was shaped in the days of 
his ardent youth might have been the epic of a dying race ; but the song 
remained unsung. Father Gaspara today was concerning himself with 
Angela’s rheumatism, Marco’s incendiary talk, Pedro’s need of extreme 
= and the future of the Indians was not the subject of his specu- 
ations. 

Dorothea, however, idealized him with all the ardor of a youthful 
imagination. He reminded her of Michael Angelo’s Moses, with the 
grand head and flowing beard. He, too, was a lawgiver to these simple 
people, who knew him as their friend and trusted him indefinitely. She 
knew that he had the will to serve them. She wondered if he could 
have the influence to help Antonio in his peril. 

In the terrible labyrinth of the law, sympathy is of little avail; but 
perhaps he could win Antonio's confidence, and command him by the 
authority of the Church to speak. Dorothea wassure that Antonio’s 
safety depended on his revealing the name of the stranger who had 
come so mysteriously to Casa Blanca, the stranger who was, she was 
convinced, the murderer of Samuel Jennings. 

Father Gaspara had heard of the murder. It was the chief subject of 
conversation among the Indians. He listened with interest to Mrs. 
Aguilar’s account of Antonio's history, with which he was already 
partially acquainted. 

**T met Mrs. Leigh years ago,’’ he said. ‘‘She came tosee me as so 
many tourists do, out of curiosity as readers of Mrs. Jackson’s book; but 
she was not like the rest. She had a real interest in the Indians. She 
told me of her plans for her Indian charge, and showed me his picture 
and some of his examination papers. He was then a little lad, and she 
was as proud of him as if she were his mother. I doubted then the suc- 
cess of her experiment. Yes, I am sorry to say, I doubted. I have 
never seen much accomplished by individual enthusiasm. Mrs. Jack- 
son, too, was an enthusiast. She put her heart’s blood into her books; 
yet what good have they done? Have they changed public opinion ? 
To a slight extent, perhaps; but for practical justice in public affairs 
there is too much politics in this country, my friend. A message of the 
angel Gabriel would not be heeded, if he stood in the way of the election 
of some third-rate Congressman in his district. Yet I hoped, I really 
hoped that it would turn out better than this—a murderer caught red- 
handed.’’ 

Both ladies protested, and Dorothea said quickly, ‘‘I beg your par- 
don, Father Gaspara, but Antonio was not caught red-handed. If he is 
convicted it will be a crime against truth.’ 

The padre fastened his keen eyes upon her. ‘‘I wish you might plead 
as his lawyer,’’ he said. ‘‘It would be like that lady in your poet 
Shakespeare's play; but things do not happen that way. I have talked 
with people in town about the murder, and they think the Indian de- 
serves to be hung.’”’ 

Dorothea clasped her hands together beneath the table. 

‘* There is one thing that I would like to beg of you,” she said, ““‘when 
you return to town, will you not visit Antonio? His lawyer is a friend 
of mine, and he thinks that if Antonio could be forced to break his 
silence and give his own account of all that happened on the day of the 
murder, it would give him the clue that he is looking for. There is 
some reason why Antonio will not speak, an obligation to secrecy, as he 
has acknowledged, but an innocent man should not suffer that the 
guilty may go free.’’ 

‘*Nor is it very likely to happen," said Father Gaspara. He talked 
with an evident Spanish accent, and he had a strong, penetrating voice, 
like one accustomed to speak with authority. ‘‘ No, my dear young 
lady. Iam afraid your enthusiasm misleads you. I will visit the In- 
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dian and in the worst event prepare him for death; but that I can help 
him to escape the gallows, I doubt. I would do it if I could, for the 
sake of Mrs. Leigh and her experiment, which has been watched cur- 
iously by friends of the Indians in all parts of the country. The result 
of it will give those people satisfaction who repeat that brutal saying, 
‘There is no good Indian but a dead Indian.’ Itis a pity. I am sorry 
indeed.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


N consequence of Dorothea’s suggestion Antonio received, a few days 
| later, a call from Father Gaspara. He was surprised at the appear- 
ance of a priest, and at first it seemed that the fatal sentence had 
already been pronounced and that his visitor had come to prepare him 
forthe end. Then he chided himself forsuch nervous weakness. In 
reality the strain of suspense was beginning to tell upon him. He pined 
for freedom and the fresh air of the hills; for active use of his strong 
young limbs, and something of human interest to occupy his thought. 
The world’s contempt is its most cruel sentence ; and he almost longed 
for the moment that would bring the end. 

The priest introduced himself and explained the reason of his visit. 
‘*You are one of my flock,’’ he said. ‘‘I read the funeral service over 
your mother, and I baptised you. I also knew your patroness, Mrs. 
Leigh.”’ 

At the mention of this name Antonio’s face brightened. 

‘*I am glad that she is not now alive,’’ continued the padre. ‘‘This 
would have been a terrible disappointment to her.’’ 

“*T have thought of that,” said Antonio sadly. ‘‘Yes, it is well that 
she is not here.” 

‘You should have thought of that before,’’ replied Father Gaspara. 
‘*Your life should have been lived as if in the presence of a cloud of 
witnesses. You were selected as a representative man. Upon the suc- 
cess of Mrs. Leigh’s experiment may have hung the future of your race. 
If you had made yourself what she hoped when she gave you your edu- 
cation, others might have been emboldened to point to you and say, 
‘Behold what an Indian may become. Shall we not work for their ad- 
vancement? Shall we not give them citizenship?’ It may be that you 
would not have had this influence, but no one has a right to do less 
than his best, leaving the result with God.”’ 

Antonio bent his head before this lecture as if before a tempest. 

“If you die upon the gallows,’’ continued Father Gaspara, “‘ it will 
be well that Mrs. Leigh was left in ignorance of your failure to fulfill 
her hopes. Have you anything to say in your own defense ?”’ 

“Only that I am innocent,” replied Antonio. 

“Can you prove this ?”’ 

Antonio shook his head. ‘“‘I can give no evidence as to the real 
criminal,’’ he said, ‘‘ not even for the sake of saving my credit, and all 
that seems to you to be involved in it. There are duties higher than 
the duty we owe to ourselves and our own reputation. There was once 
a perfect man who made himself of no reputation.”’ 

Father Gaspara was somewhat displeased that the weapons of holy 
writ should thus be turned against him. He believed that the Indian’s 
education had made him only a hardened sophist. 

‘* If the worst comes, I will wish to prepare you for death,’’ he said, 
ignoring the remark. ‘‘ I hope you may be ready to confess.’’ 

‘Tam not a Catholic,’’ answered Antonio ‘‘ Ishould confess to you 
only as to a man ; and that I have resolved for the sake of others not to 
do, even in view of death.” 

“‘I am sorry, then, that I can not help you,”’ said the padre. ‘‘ Sorry, 
very sorry, that you have left the fold of the Church.”’ 

He looked with keen, kindly eyes, full of the shadow of a real regret, 
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at the young reprobate, the possible hope of his race, who was to be cut 
off in his prime by the shameful death of the gallows, and he left prom- 
ising to repeat his visit. 

This conversation had not tended to enliven Antonio’s sunken spirits. 
It pained him to think that his end must reflect discredit upon his pat- 
roness. ‘‘But she has the larger vision,”’ he said to himself. ‘‘I have 
tried todo my duty. She will know and understand.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


URKE was pacing his office floor with head pent and hands clasped 

B behind him. Antonio’s trial would open that day at two o’clock, 

and the young lawyer felt like the general who goes into battle 

as the leader of a forlorn hope. He had travelled far and near to secure 

witnesses. He had followed clues which ended like desert streams that 
sink into the sand. 

‘* If it were not for that unfortunate note that called Jennings to the 
gold mine, I should have some expectation of talking over the jury,” 
he thought. ‘‘ As itis, I fear I cannot avoid the evidence of malice 
aforethought. No onecan be made to doubt that Antonio struck the 
fatal blow. I will do my best ; but I never conducted so weak a case.’’ 
He felt the more poignant regret since he had learned to believe in his 
client’s innocence. It was not his habit to allow sympathy to out- 
weigh judgment; but the vague impressions that come from personal 
association in circumstances sufficiently intimate, are evidence decisive 
enough, though of a sort that cannot be formulated in court. Burke 
had studied Antonio’s character with keen impartiality, and had reached 
the conclusion that he was incapable of planning deliberate murder. 

A tap at the door announced visitors, and Mr. Wilson and Bessie en- 
tered. It was the first time Burke had seen them since the murder. 

‘*We want you to help us, Burke,’’ said Mr. Wilson, with an effort to 
resume his old manner of intimate cordiality. ‘‘We are just leaving for 
San Francisco, and I bought Nellie’s ticket with the rest. We want to 
get off before this trial begins; but at the eleventh hour Mrs. Jennings 
refuses to go. More than that she insists that she will be present at the 
trial. She seems to find her only satisfaction in the hope of revenge 
rather than justice. Her mind is a little unsettled, I think. I wonder 
if you would be willing to try to influence her?’’ 

**T am afraid I should be the last one for that,’’ replied Burke. ‘she 
is very angry with me for undertaking the defense.’”’ 

‘*We were all disappointed,’’ said Bessie. ‘‘We thought we could 
count on you as a friend of the family.’’ 

‘*I am sorry,’’ said Burke. ‘‘A lawyer can not consider personal 
feelings, or pick and choose his cases.’’ 

““No,”’ said Mr. Wilson impatiently. “I understand that well 
enough, though the women are all wrought up over it. But we must 
not miss ourtrain. My wife is to meet us in San Francisco, and we 
are going to take the steamer to Vancouver. If Nellie still refuses to 
leave, will you have an oversight oi her, keep her from the trial if you 
can, and see that she does not make a display of her feelings there.’’ 

‘**T will do my best,’’ Burke promised, and after a short conversation 
Mr. Wilson arose and took leave, preceded by his daughter, who vouch- 
safed only a distant nod of farewell. 

Burke began to divine Eleanor’s purpose in opposing the 
wishes of her family. She owed him a grudge, aud wounded pride 
would operate more forcibly with her than regard for her husband’s 
memory. This was an added source of uneasiness, and an hour before 
the hearing of his case, he sent up his card to Mrs. Jennings. He 
was at once admitted to the parlor, where she was seated alone. 

‘I did not expect to see you until we met in the court-room,’’ she 
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id fT said, after greeting him distantly. ‘*I suppose you know that I am 
te one ‘of Mr. Bradford’s witnesses.’ 
**No,”’ said Burke, in surprise. ‘‘I did not know that, nor did your 
t father, whom I saw this morning. It will be very painful for you, and 
mt! i very unnecessary. I can even now arrange with Bradford that you 
ie need not appear. Illness would be an excuse.” 
ne 4 ‘I am not ill,’’ she said, ‘‘and you are too kind, needlessly so. I am 
nie determined to be present.” _ 
vi **T came to urge you to join your parents Can I have no hope of 
ft) influencing you?’’ 


‘* There is a deep chasm forever between us.’’ she answered solemnly. 
‘*You are dead to me, as much as Sam is.’’ 


if CHAPTER XXXII, 


4 NTONIO was so weary of the monotony of his imprisonment that 
} A he found relief in the opening of his trial ; and took a sort of im- 
personal interest in its proceedings, as if it concerned some other 
man, or as if he were benumbed to the consciousness of the danger in 
which he stood, like the traveller who lies down to die in the snow- 
drift, and almost welcomes the coming of the end. 
ie He watched the faces of the men upon whom his fate depended, and 
ee saw in their stolid, unintelligent countenances no recognition ef the re- 
sponsibility of their position. The people who crowded the visitor’s 
seats were idle loungers and women of the morbidly emotional class 
who attend a murder trial for the thrill of excitement which breaks the 
dead level of a sordid existence. 
There was no sympathy for him. He was only an Indian. When he 
; went back to his cell, its emptiness was more than ever hateful. He 
wondered if he should see Dorothea before the end. He did not dare to 
ask it, but at night he slept peacefully and dreamed of her. 

The witnesses for the prosecution occupied much time in telling their 
story, Burke submitting them to a minute but ineffective cross-exami- 
nation. In the first day or two, little was developed that had not been 
given in the preliminary hearing. Burke drew out a minute account 
of the finding of the body, of its condition and the position of the pris- 
oner. In response to his questions the coroner stated that death must 
have been instantaneous; that the eyes of the dead would not naturally 
have been shut ; that the prisoner after the murder must have closed 
the eyes and com posed the limbs of his victim. Jennings’s clerks were 
forced to admit that the prisoner showed no emotion, manifested no 
violence or disorder, but was quietly looking down upon the corpse 
when they first saw him. They stated that the body was still warm 
when found. The coroner declared that some time might have elapsed 
since the moment of death. It was possible that a hypothetical mur- 
derer, other than the prisoner, might have made his escape through the 
thickets. The pistols with which Jennings had been seen to arm him- 
self had been found upon the ground still loaded. 

Bradford made it evident that the attack with the stiletto was a sud- 
ei den and furious one, and from the rear. 

: The decoy note to the postmaster had not been found. It was testi- 

fied that Lachusa was an educated man, and could translate Greek and 

Latin. There was nothing improbable in his making use of this de- 

vice, though Burke tried to make it evident that an intimate familiarity 

th, with the postmaster’s affairs would have been necessary to forge a letter 
me SF which he should recognize as coming from an acquaintance. 

ie | 8 The appearance of Mrs. Jennings in the witness-box had all the effect 

which Bradford had calculated. The depth of her mourning was exag- 

gerated. She was shrouded in crape, and when she turned her appeal- 

ing eyes from judge to jury, there was something in their wild fervor 
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which moved the heart from its judicial equilibrium. She was an elo- 
quent example of widowed devotion. Her voice was clear and unbroken 
as she testified as to her husband’s movements on the day of the mur- 
der. There was little of value in her evidence, except that it substanti- 
ated the fact that Jennings's visit to the gold mine was unpremeditated. 
She disclosed no hint of the suspicion which she had once expressed to 
Burke, and he forbore to question her. 

When she had left the court-room, an Indian woman was called into 
the witness-box. Antonio started as he recognized his sister. Marta 
was as worn with grief as if she herself stood in peril of death. She 
fixed her eyes upon her brother and tears streamed down her cheeks. 
Burke, by constant objections, attempted to shield her from the haras- 
sing examination to which she was subjected, but with little effect. 
Marta was not a good witness, being divided between an ardent desire 
to shield her brother and an instinctive devotion to the truth, in which 
she was especially confirmed by an exaggerated dread of the power of 
the law. Bradford had no mercy on her. The past was pitilessly ex- 
posed, and Antonio’s motive in the deed made evident. She was forced 
to acknowledge that her brother had once expressed a wish that he 
might kill the man who had wronged her. 

The jury, sensitive to any testimony that should clinch the evidence 
against an Indian, needed no more than the last two witnesses to deter- 
mine their verdict. It was unfortunate for Burke that time did not al- 
low the calling of any witness for the defense until the morning, and 
that this impression must remain until then uncombatted. He realized 
that Bradford's methods were calculated with a nicety which left the 
balance upon his side. Burke was not accustomed to defeat, and he 
smarted under it. 

Antonio did not sleep that night. He felt that his case was hopeless, 
and for the first time an unconquerable longing for freedom and for 
life awoke within him. It was the cry of his strong young manhood 
outraged by the prospect of socruel an end. He flung himself upon 
his narrow bed and wept and groaned, torn by the storm of feeling. A 
strong man’s tears are terrible. In them there is no healing, but only 
bitterness and despair. 

At dawn he rose, ashamed to face the sunlight, calling himself a cow- 
ard, and wondering whether a woman’s soul had taken possession of his 
body. The warden with his breakfast brought him a small box and 
grinned as he handed it to him. 

** Flowers, by the smell,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Some woman sent ’em, I'l] 
be bound. It’s wonderful what a notion women have of sending 
flowers to murderers. The last one we hanged here, and he was no 
beauty either, you might say he was buried in flowers.”’ 

Antonio waited till he was alone, and then opened the box with 
trembling fingers. Upon a bed of lemon blossoms whose fragrance 
filled the cell lay a folded paper containing these words : 

“Be brave, Antonio! There are worse things than to suffer inno- 
cently. Death is swallowed up in the victory of faith. There is no 
shame except the shame of sin. Judge and jury may make a mistake, 
but your heart knows, and I know, that you are innocent. Therefore, 
my friend, be brave.’’ 

No name was signed, but Antonio knew the writer, and he kissed the 
words with a great uplifting of the heart. This was what he needed. 
This was that for which he had been waiting, the lack of which had 
made him weak and recreant. To doubt her faithin him was to despair. 
Once sure of that, he was a man strong to face and conquer the worst 
that life can send. 

He placed the note close to his heart; he kissed the flowers and laid 
his face upon them and drank their fragrance as a solace to his soul. It 
was as if Dorothea herself were near him. He smiled with calm confi- 
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dence as he would have smiled to reassure her if he could have met 
her eyes. 

‘*T will be brave,’’ he said. ‘‘ You need not fear for me after this. 
A knight with his lady’s favor on his heart will go gladly down 
among the lions.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


HE testimony for the defence began with some show of hope for 
T Antonio. Burke had several witnesses to testify to the myster- 
ious stranger’s visit to Casa Blanca on the day of the murder and 
his sudden disappearance. He had been traced to the hotel in town 
where he spent the preceding night, registering as William Thompson. 
The precautions which Fairfax had taken to conceal his identity, with 
the intention of visiting his daughter unknown to Jennings, made any 
clue difficult to follow. 

A porter at the hotel testified that the stranger had evidently wished 
to escape notice. His baggage consisted only of atravelling case which 
he carried in his hand. The porter observed, when this case was put 
into the carriage, that the labels with which it had been covered had 
been removed. After the runaway the travelling case, together with 
the whip and lap-robe, had disappeared, having evidently been appro- 
priated by some chance thief. 

The foreign-looking belt with the silver buckle was alluded to. The 
stiletto with the wrought silver handle was produced, and a possible re- 
semblance was detected between it and the buckle of the belt. Wit- 
nesses from among the Indians and other acquaintances of Antonio tes- 
tified that they had never seen such a weapon in his possession. 

The weight of evidence remained in favor of the prosecution. Brad- 
ford made a short plea, in which every word told. He pitilessly ex- 
posed the weakness of the defense. He showed how a deep-rooted ani 
mosity had existed in the mind of the prisoner against the postmaster 
from the day of his arrival at Casa Blanca. He would not deny that 
the motive was a strong one. If brooded over, it might have become 
overpowering. The prisoner had suffered family wrongs; but it was 
not given to him to avenge them. An emotional nature had been car- 
ried off its balance; but there was nothing emotional in the method of 
the deed. It was characterized by cold-blooded malice. A plot was 
laid. Jennings was decoyed toa lonely spot. The Indian had sprung 
upon him from the rear and plunged a knife into a vital spot. 

The postmaster had gone armed, from a habit of caution: but sus- 
pected nothing from the messenger who had brought the note. He had 
had no opportunity to defend himself but had been sent in a second of 
time into eternity with all the sins of his life upon his head. 

The speech produced a great sensation. It was with difficulty that 
applause was repressed. 

As Burke began his plea, Dorothea and her aunt entered the court- 
room and took the seats which had been reserved for them. Antonio 
met Dorothea’s eyes. They were full of heroic encouragement. Mrs. 
Aguilar was thickly veiled to hide her tears. 

Burke spoke eloquently and well, but he spoke on a losing side. He 
needed only the link that should connect the stranger with the crime, 
but the lack of the link was fatal. He reminded the jury of the cir- 
cumstantial nature of the evidence. No eye had seen the prisoner com- 
mit the crime. As for motive, there were various motives in many 
minds ; for the dead man had been almost universally hated. It was 
not his purpose to speak evil of the dead; but to remind them that it 
was not as ifa man of blameless life had perished, or a man so popular 
that the admission of a single motive of hatred would fasten suspicion 
upon an enemy. 

Who was this mysterious stranger, who had come and gone like a 
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thief in the night, who had been traced from the time he left town to 
the very time of the commission of the murder, but who had baffled 
detection by his elaborate precautiovs. Not until this man had been 
found and had cleared himself from suspicion, should another man, the 
horrified witness of the crime, be accused of complicity in it—much less 
be suspected as the principal. The stranger arrives at Casa Blanca, fol- 
lowing some well-matured plan. The Indian met by chance becomes 
his messenger. Thecrimeisdone, and the murderer escapes unpursued. 
The Indian who remains with the daring of innocence alone with the 
dead, hends over the corpse in pity and closes the glazedeyes. The man 
is dead whom he, with many others who had suffered injustice or abuse 
at his hands, more than once had reason to wish punished ; but dead by 
another hand. Only pity remains. Strong in innocence, he allows 
himself to be bound and committed, relying upon the justice of that 
law which condemns no man until crime is proved against him. What 
has been proved in this case that would not as well apply to the stranger 
if at this moment he should present himself here at the bar of justice? 
Shall a man be sent into eternity simply because the cry for vengeance 
would demand a victim, some victim, any victim, to satisfy a popular 
clamor? Let the voice of right and reason prevail; and let no man 
give consent to a sentence which he would not willingly incur if chance 
should make him the solitary spectator of a fearful crime 

The closing arguments of the State were terse and effectual ; the 
judge’s charge was an able résumé of the law applicable to the case ; 
and the jury retired to make their conclusion of life or death for the 
prisoner. Dorothea’s heart beat to suffocation. Moments seemed like 
hours, and she had lived ages in the time that elapsed before the return 
of the foreman to announce the verdict, which had in reality been 
reached with unusual celerity. 

It was: ‘‘ Guilty of murder in the first degree.”’ 

Antonio’s eyes met Dorothea’s. They said to her, ‘‘ Be brave for my 
sake. Iam not afraid.’’ 

Dorothea’s spoke to him. Their message was, ‘‘Be brave for my 
sake. I will help you by my courage.”’ 

Mrs. Aguilar had fainted. In the confusion consequent upon her re- 
moval into the open air, Burke stood by Dorothea and took her hand. 
‘** The sentence will be given Tuesday,” he said. ‘‘I should prefer that 
you did not hear it.’’ 

‘*As you please,’’ said Dorothea quietly. ‘‘ My aunt is better now, 
and Mrs. Hereford is waiting for usin her carriage. We are going to 
spend some time at Magnolia ranch.”’ 

**T am glad to have you there,”’ he replied. ‘‘I am glad you are so 
strong. I hope you will keep up for my sake.” 

“I will keep up,’’ she answered, and she allowed him to press her 
hand and say his farewells almost unanswered. Her eyes regarded him, 
but her thoughts were far away 

As they drove through the fragrant twilight beside the shining water, 
the evening star sending a tremulous path of light across the western 
waves, the mountains rising afar in the glamour of purple mists, Doro- 
thea saw only a manly figure standing alone to hear the terrible words: 
‘*To be hung by the neck till he is dead.”” She saw the gallows and a 
shapely head crowned with the fatal black cap. She saw the tightened 
noose, the quivering limbs 

The world might deck itself with stars and purple sunsets. There 
was no joy that could atone for its injustices. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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If the people who are so anxious to know, you know, what we can do 
with the Philippines, are really seeking information, it is easily given. 
We can do what the people whose lives and liberties are involved ask us 
to do, 


The horse with the docked tail has, after all, the laugh on the master 
who docked it. It is better to be short on fly-brush than short on brains. 


Someone has defined Man as “the only animal with reason.’”’ Not so. 
He is the only animal that can get along without any. 


When we are officially informed that ‘the Filipinos are a trust,” it be- 
comes easier to understand why Mr. Hanna is so keen to protect them. 


Senator Hoar may not have as much courage as some of the popular 
heroes of the war. But he has shown more, 


The Century Dictionary is in many ways a monumental work ; but its 
projectors failed to engage the prince of definers. In all the providence 
of God, the first man that ever defined ‘‘ Benevolent Assimilation”’ as 
the driving of seven or eight hundred naked savages into a river and 
shooting them down there is Wm. McKinley, President of the United 
States of America, Asia and the Isles of the Sea. 


How many hands has a civilized man? ‘‘Two.” Not at all, 


AND A He has one hand and a pot-hook—and the form of imbecility 


HALF. which he calls civilization makes him proud of being a cripple. 
For dexterity, he must use only his right hand ; to use the other is to be 
a synonym of reproach. 

Now the Almighty gave man two hands, and both of them were right. 
In all His wisdom, the Creator never thought of a Wrong Hand, nor of 
one that was to be Left out of polite consideration. If man retained 
really as much sense as the monkeys, he would have two right hands. If 
he were not more ass than the horse, one limb would do as well as the 
other. 

But as he is, he is the only thing in the universe that makes a fashion 
of being a fool. If, perchance, he is born with a natural facility of 
the “sinister’’ hand, his scandalized parents ‘‘break’’ him inconti- 
nently. They do not teach him the right hand also, that he may have 
two. They specifically and wantonly desire that he shall be one-and- 
one-half armed. 

Why? Well, because a few hundred thousand years ago certain ig- 
norant brutes who walked unfeathered upon their hind legs, had a 


superstitious notion that one hand was lucky and the other unlucky. 
One was dexter, the other sinister. And as we remain just as supersti- 
tious as the troglodyte—only in different lines, occasionally, and with 
none of his excuses—we still taboo the left hand. 

Now there is no physical, legal or moral reason why a man should not 
have two hands. God gave him them, and economically he could use 
them. But he prefers a hand andahalf. The person who can write a 
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letter, or fire a gun, or swing an axe, or sharpen a pencil, with either 
hand is fit for a museum, instead of being the normal person. And the 
human Bandarlog (begging the monkeys’ pardon) who so arrange them- 
selves, are sorry for “‘ savages.’’ 


It is almost needless to say that the Lion has an old-fashioned GoD BLESS 
reverence for the President of the United States—and for law- THE 
ful authority everywhere. But principles came before presi- PRESIDENT 
dents ; and will last after them. It is even better to be right than to be 
McKinley—and there seems no immediate likelihood that this dilemma 
will become a unicorn, Truth is truth ; and it is taller than parties or 
men or nations. Only among the slaves of a monarchy does the creed 
hold that the King can dono wrong. Free men are entitled critics of 
the rulers they set up and take down; and they have an absolute stand- 
ard by which to judge them ; a standard which never has changed. 

It is hard to realize that the President of one’s country (and incident- 
ally of one’s party) can be vacillating and weak ; that he can deceive 
himself with specious cant about our national ‘‘duty” to break our 
py to God and man and dishonor the memory of our fathers; that 

e¢ can so pawn his common-sense to an epidemic as to wish to sell our 
national birthright for a niess of Imperial pottage; that he can be so 
dazzled by the sycophancy of political valets as to dream of a Napoleon 
made of gingerbread. But those are the things this reluctant beast has 
had forced down his throat by the President’s own hand. 

The Presidency of the United States is hallowed by the memories of 
Washington, Lincoln and other vertebrate patriots who have held it; 
and by the faith and reverence of millions of free men. It has never, 
thank God, harbored a rascal, though it has housed some molluscs. It 
is the highest office in the world, and it should keep respect, even when 
the man in it cannot; and however strictly he should be judged, it 
should be with the decorum of sober truth, and not with easy flippancy. 

Always, God bless the President of the United States! But that does 
not necessarily mean that Heaven should take off its hat to the White 
House. Sometimes the best blessing God can give a man is to show him 
how little he merits flattery. 


President Eliot of Harvard (who knows no other) declares THAT 


“the New England climate is one of the best in the world for GREY 
brain-workers.”” The best brain-work done in New England, MATTER. 


however, is that which leads its employer to seek some climate where 
his brain has a better show to keep the tenement in which it works. 
Mr. Eliot never quite escapes the Puritan conviction that whom the Lord 
loveth He giveth pneumonia. It is respectfully submitted to this admir- 
able college pilot that the great trouble with the human race, college 
Presidents inclusive, is to find the brains. When one has them one can 
get them to work well enough almost anywhere. 

The sober inner sense of the American people is coming tothe AMERICAN 
surface. It takes some time, for the sources of noise in this “ HORSE 
country are very emphatically not the People ; but behind, and SENSE.’ 
at last above, the shrieking newspaper and politician din, the deep, 
quiet voice of the nation grows audible. The United States is not look 
ing for a Napoleon—and if it were, it would not take adough one. And 
it isn’t looking for slaves. All the schemers and all the rattlepates can- 
not give this Philippine business of killing four thousand poor devils at 
a whack because they do not want us for masters, a good taste in the 
American mouth, There could be no better barometer than the Presi- 
dent; and he has turned apologetic. He points out that God really 
ought not to be blamed for forcing him into this business. We have 
Imperialism on the run. There are enough sober Americans to keep it 
running. 
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ib A DANIEL Mr. McKinley is developing unexpected gifts as a humorist. 
| COME TO We find him assuring the Bostonians that God has really 


JUDGMENT. crowded him into “Criminal Aggression,” and that Lexington 
and Bunker Hill arealie. Liberty is not what men desire, but what 
their masters tell them they ought to have. Our Presidential wag 
classes those who fight against odds for a principle as lazy and timid ; 
the only real patriotic backbone is that which is wax under Hanna’s 
thumb and the heat of excitement. He is particularly felicitous when 
he says. “It is not a good time for the Liberator (they say that’s Me) to 
submit questions of liberty and government to the liberated (that’s the 
Filipinos we have yet to kill) while they are engaged in shooting down 
their rescuers.”’ 

Now God forbid that the Lion minimize one American life or one 
American finger. He loves the blood of which he is whelped. But on 
the other hand he is not of them that spit on their Creator by thinking 
that one American thumb is worth a million Filipino lives. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Filipinos ‘‘shoot down” (with bows and arrows and 
muskets and some condemned modern firearms, mostly furnished by 
Americans) an American thumb or two, and now and then a staunch 
American heart; and the Liberator shoots down in the same time three 
or four thousand Filipinos, men, women and children. So probably it is 
not a good time to talk “‘liberty’’ there. Such discussion will be much 
more timely when all the Filipinos of pluck have been ‘liberated ’’ (by 
thirteen inch guns) from the vexations of this world, and the remainder 
give up their liberties to savé their lives. 
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THE Mr. Kipling exhorts us to ‘‘ take up the White Man’s Burden.”’ 
WHITE MAN’S Yea, verily! Let us force opium upon the Brown Man. Let 
BURDEN. us blowsome Sepoys of our own from the mouth of our Christ- 

ian cannon. And all the other little pleasantries, 
Mr. Kipling is the greatest living writer; but he is the legitimate son 
of a parentage we denied. The Thirteen Colonies were once part of his 
White Man’s burden; but they managed to slide off the White Man’s 
back and carry themselves pretty successfully. To George and his Hes- 
sians, they were “‘ half devil and half child ;’’ but to the world’s history 

they have been something else. 

And for once the cocksurest of writers is pinched in gross ignorance. 
Any schoolboy about Brattleboro could tell him the difference. England 
has reduced “‘ civilization ’’ (alias the pickings) toa fine art. She sends 
her best men to rule the people she oppresses. We send our Egans and 


Wildmans. 
WHY A certain class of mind froths at the mouth (this is itsseat, and 
We not a “‘bull’’) at the bare suggestion that the United States 
CANNOT. cannot “do anything any other nation can.’’ 


Well, it cannot—and remain United States. A gentleman has all the 
organs of a blackguard. But a gentleman cannot lie, steal, bully nor 
ravish. A republic cannot be a despotism. The Almighty himself can- 
not make two mountains without a valley between them. The one 
would cease to be a republic ; the other would cease to be two mountains. 
It is no more to the reproach of the United States that it cannot be a 
tyrant than to God’s shame that He cannot be a fool. 


LET US Certainly, let’s have an army as isan army. Since only about 
HAVE— a quarter of our population came here to get away from con- 
BUTTONS. scription, let’s fool them. And we whose fathers were here a 
little sooner like to be drafted, if the new comers do not. We don’t 
think much of civilians anyhow; and if we can get the lovely German 
fashion, wherein the layman is special mud for the officer to walk 
upon—and smite with the flat of his sword, if it isn’t willing mud—why, 
we’ll be just suited. 
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Style is a noble thing. So is an eagle. 
But we are at the moment overmuch given 
to applaud eagles catching mice. 


; A book which does not leave anyone rather more a fool 
than he began it, is an intrinsic value these days. A bookof 4 rrut 

science which anyone can read, and everyone should read, is 

rarer yet. 

President David Starr Jordan’s Footnotes to Evolution, modestly as it is 
entitled, is in fact the ideal popular book to this basic theme. The spe- 
cialist must read it, and will; butabove all it is the average intelligent 
person who most owes itto himself A fact—it is no longer to be called 
a theory—upon which hinges most of our tangible life, evolution is, 
after all, astonishingly little understood by the average educated person 
Chiefly because scientific study is work. 


Y 
NOTABLE 
BOOK 


Dr. Jordan’s extraordinary clearness of seeing is probably the secret of 


his extraordinary clearness of style. Here is a scientific book, impecca- 
ble among the scientists, which one reads as one would read a story. It 
is as fascinating as it is authoritative—and no one guesses how fascina- 
ting the ‘“‘scheme of creation ”’ 
it. More than any other book I remember, Dr. Jordan's volume carries 
the highest knowledge in the most delightful form. D. Appleton & 
Co., N. ¥., $1.50. 


is until one reads such an exposition of 


Mr. Verner Z. Reed has taken seriously to heart the severe HE LIVES 


censure of his Zales of the Sun-Land by what few reviews in 

this country make any pretense at real criticism. This teacha- 

bleness is evidenced not only by the apologetic preface to his new book, 
Adobeland Stories, but still more by a most vital and befitting change of 
attitude. In two former books he wore the mantle of authority as one 
who claimed really to know the secrets of the Southwest. There was 
large pretense of expert knowledge ; of long travel, deep scientific study 
and intimate acquaintance with Indians and Mexicans. These preten- 
sions were false, as every expert knew who read the stories—and as Mr. 
Reed now virtually confesses in his preface. 

In morals his new book marks a distinct advance. He seems to have 
discovered the essential difference between fiction and falsehood ; and 
the Adodeland Stories are not fakes but fiction, and as fiction only to be 
judged. 

They lack something of the fire and impulse of their predecessors, rest 
upon as superficial knowledge of the peoples they deal with, and are of 
about the same calibre of English. Only a very tourist tourist could 
ever have conceived ‘‘ Santa Beatriz’’ and ‘‘ Luz;’’ and the mixing of 
Indians and theosophy is probably the fullest confession of innocence 
an industrious writer could get into any one book—but what need to 
add an epithet to a theosophist anywhere ? 

Mr. Reed’s book, all in all, will raise him in the estimation of his 
critics. It is very handsomely dressed, too. But one wonders if a horse 
is so rare in Boston that no one there realizes what the necessitous beast 
on the title page is at. Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston, $1.00. 
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A DANIEL Mr. McKinley is developing unexpected gifts as a humorist. 
COME TO We find him assuring the Bostonians that God has really 
JUDGMENT. crowded him into “Criminal Aggression,’’ and that Lexington 
and Bunker Hill arealie. Liberty is not what men desire, but what 
their masters tell them they ought to have. Our Presidential wag 
classes those who fight against odds for a principle as lazy and timid ; 
the only real patriotic backbone is that which is wax under Hanna’s 
thumb and the heat of excitement. He is particularly felicitous when 
he says. “It is not a good time for the Liberator (they say that’s Me) to 
submit questions of liberty and government to the liberated (that’s the 
Filipinos we have yet to kill) while they are engaged in shooting down 

their rescuers.”’ 

Now God forbid that the Lion minimize one American life or one 
American finger. He loves the blood of which he is whelped. But on 
the other hand he is not of them that spit on their Creator by thinking 
that one American thumb is worth a million Filipino lives, As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Filipinos ‘‘shoot down” (with bows and arrows and 
muskets and some condemned modern firearms, mostly furnished by 
Americans) an American thumb or two, and now and then a staunch 
American heart ; and the Liberator shoots down in the same time three 
or four thousand Filipinos, men, women and children. So probably it is 
not a good time to talk “liberty” there. Such discussion will be much 
more timely when all the Filipinos of pluck have been ‘liberated ’’ (by 
thirteen inch guns) from the vexations of this world, and the remainder 
give up their liberties to savé their lives. 


THE Mr. Kipling exhorts us to ‘‘ take up the White Man’s Burden.,”’ 
WHITE MAN’S Yea, verily! Let us force opium upon the Brown Man. Let 
BURDEN. us blowsome Sepoys of our own from the mouth of our Christ- 

ian cannon. And all the other little pleasantries, 
Mr. Kipling is the greatest living writer; but he is the legitimate son 
of a parentage we denied. The Thirteen Colonies were once part of his 
White Man’s burden ; but they managed to slide off the White Man’s 
back and carry themselves pretty successfully. To George and his Hes- 
sians, they were “ half devil and half child ;’’ but to the world’s history 

they have been something else. 

And for once the cocksurest of writers is pinched in gross ignorance. 
Any schoolboy about Brattleboro could tell him the difference. England 
has reduced “ civilization’ (alias the pickings) toa fine art. She sends 
her best men to rule the people she oppresses. We send our Egans and 


Wildmans. 
WHY A certain class of mind froths at the mouth (this is its seat, and 
WE not a “‘bull”’) at the bare suggestion that the United States 
CANNOT cannot “do anything any other nation can.” 


Well, it cannot—and remain United States. A gentleman has all the 
organs of a blackguard. But a gentleman cannot lie, steal, bully nor 
ravish. A republic cannot be a despotism. The Almighty himself can- 
not make two mountains without a valley between them. The one 
would cease to be a republic ; the other would cease to be two mountains. 
It is no more to the reproach of the United States that it cannot be a 
tyrant than to God’s shame that He cannot be a fool. 


LET us Certainly, let’s have an army as isan army. Since only about 
HAVE— a quarter of our populetion came here to get away from con- 
BUTTONS. scription, let’s fool them. And we whose fathers were here a 
little sooner like to be drafted, if the new comers do not. We don’t 
think much of civilians anyhow; and if we can get the lovely German 
fashion, wherein the layman is special mud for the officer to walk 
upon—and smite with the flat of his sword, if it isn’t willing mud—why, 
we'll be just suited. 
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* Style is a noble thing. So is an eagle. 
But we are at the moment overmuch given 
to applaud eagles catching mice. 


A book which does not leave anyone rather more a fool 

«i he began it, is an intrinsic value these days. A book of 4 rruty 

science which anyone can read, and everyone should read, is NOTABLE 

rarer yet. BOOK 
President David Starr Jordan’s Footnotes to Evolution, modestly as it is 

entitled, is in fact the ideal popular book to this basic theme. The spe- 

cialist must read it, and will; butabove all it is the average intelligent 

person who most owes itto himself A fact—it is no longer to be called 

a theory—upon which hinges most of our tangible life, evolution is, 

after all, astonishingly little understood by the average educated person 

Chiefly because scientific study is work. 
Dr. Jordan’s extraordinary clearness of seeing is probably the secret of 

his extraordinary clearness of style. Here is a scientific book, impecca- 

ble among the scientists, which one reads as one would read a story. It 

is as fascinating as it is authoritative—and no one guesses how fascina- 

ting the ‘“‘scheme of creation ’’ is until one reads such an exposition of 

it. More than any other book I remember, Dr. Jordan’s volume carries 

the highest knowledge in the most delightful form. D. Appleton & 

Ca., H. ¥., $1.50. 


Mr. Verner Z. Reed has taken seriously to heart the severe HE LIVES 
censure of his Zales of the Sun-Land by what few reviews in AND 
this country make any pretense at real criticism. This teacha- LEARNS. 
bleness is evidenced not only by the apologetic preface to his new book, 
Adobeland Stories, but still more by a most vital and befitting change of 
attitude. In two former books he wore the mantle of authority as one 
who claimed really to know the secrets of the Southwest. There was 
large pretense of expert knowledge ; of long travel, deep scientific study 
and intimate acquaintance with Indians and Mexicans. These preten- 
sions were false, as every expert knew who read the stories—and as Mr. 
Reed now virtually confesses in his preface. 

In morals his new book marks a distinct advance. He seems to have 
discovered the essential difference between fiction and falsehood; and 
the Adodeland Stories are not fakes but fiction, and as fiction only to be 
judged. 

They lack something of the fire and impulse of their predecessors, rest 
upon as superficial knowledge of the peoples they deal with, and are of 
about the same calibre of English. Only a very tourist tourist could 
ever have conceived ‘‘ Santa Beatriz’’ and ‘‘ Luz;’’ and the mixing of 
Indians and theosophy is probably the fullest confession of innocence 
an industrious writer could get into any one book—but what need to 
add an epithet to a theosophist anywhere ? 

Mr. Reed’s book, all in all, will raise him in the estimation of his 
critics. It is very handsomely dressed, too. Butone wonders if a horse 
is so rare in Boston that no one there realizes what the necessitous beast 
on the title page is at. Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston, $1.00. 
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‘‘The most accurate book on Hawaii’’ is a pretty large word ; 
particularly to be used of a book that does not pretend to be 


SISTER. compendious. But in soberness it is the word to use of Mabel 


MORE 
WILD 


Clare Craft’s Hawaii Nei. For figures and data are only means to an 
end. That end is a truthful generic picture; and that is precisely what 
Miss Craft has drawn for us. Perhaps she could not doso remarkable 
a thing again. She is one of the few who keep “newspaper women ”’ 
from being a byword ; but so fine a book as this—so admirable from the 
scientific point of view, though it is notscientific, so noble in its attitude, 
and withal so interesting reading — may not be made every time even by 
so fine a woman ; her insights balanced by the training of a proper re- 
porter —instead of being spoiled as is usual. 

She has gone to the heart of Hawaii; and her highminded book 
makes very remarkable reading for Americans. The illustrations are 
admirable, and the whole book is very well made. Wm. Doxey, San 
Francisco. $1.50. 


Bailey Millard (who used to be F, B. Millard, and who is Sun- 
day editor of the San Francisco Examiner) has put out sixteen 


WEST. short stories in a well made book called She of the West. One 


STODDARD’S 
NEW 


of the collection (‘‘A Notch in a Principality ’’), is true to life, and is a 
genuine success. ‘‘ The Girl Reporter’’ is also true to life, but not so 
well told. The numerous cowboy and “ woolly” stories are not the real 
thing at all. Mr. Millard’s Western ‘“‘color’’ has evidently been ac- 
quired in the wilds of a newspaper office, and is a serious drawback upon 
his skill. For he has a very good feeling for a story. His tales are 
human and dramatic; sometimes stirring. There isin them little hint 
of Owen Wister’s verisimilitude—though Mr. Millard has probably 
been in the Far West as many years as Mr. Wister weeks— but at all 
events are nearer the mark than the average ‘‘ Western story ’’; and they 
are readable —as many are not. The Continental Pub. Co, N.Y. $1. 


A new book by Charles Warren Stoddard! Every enlight- 
tened reader knows that that means atreat. And no enlight- 


VOLUME. ened reader will spell disappointment between the covers of 


ON FOOT 
AND BY 


A Cruise Under the Crescent, The fire of the South Sea Jdyls, chast- 
ened by time and by the graver and higher Presence, informs all Stod- 
dard’s handsome volume of travel in the East— mostly in the Holy 
Land. It is not Zothen— nothing is. But perhaps it is next to that un- 
fading masterpiece, In any event, it is a delightful book of travels. A 
great number of apt drawings by Denslow add to the attractiveness of 
the volume, which is handsomely published by Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


In 1858 Thaddeus S. Kenderdine trudged from Leavenworth 
to Salt Lake, and thence to Los Angeles as a ‘‘ bullwhacker’”’ 


PULLMAN. with an overland freight caravan. He had read Frémont’s 


Narrative, and longed to see the West for himself. His experience 
doubtless quenched all such thirst. It was toilsome, tedious, and 
almost devoid of excitement or danger. From Los Angeles (then a little 
adobe town) he went by steamer to San Francisco; and after some ex- 
perience as a veritable tramp found work on a Petaluma ranch, and re- 
mained there a couple of months. Then, money arriving from home, 
he returned via Panama. 

Of this experience and some fugitive sketches, Mr. Kenderdine, now 
an elderly man, printed an octavo volume of over 400 pages in 1888, 
under title of A California Tramp. It shows him a genial and talkative 
traveler, and gives some interesting glimpses of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco 40 years ago, as well as a less hackneyed picture of the ox- 
driver’s life on the old overland trail. 

In 1897 the quondam tramper came again to California, this time with 
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THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN. ur 


the Christian Endeavorers, and doubtless missing as many strange 
oaths as toe-corns. He saw much more, at second visit, and liked the 
country better—as well as the facilities for coming. Of California Re- 
vistted he has made (1898) a book of 330 pages, with many illustrations, 
and averaging with tourists’ books of its sort. Mr. Kenderdine is 
warmly interested in the Missions, but misspells a great number of 
names and words. Published for the author, Newtown, Pa. $1.75 and 
$2, respectively. 


; ** Railroad literature’ is not aname toconjure with, because 00D 
it seldom enlists the conscience or the ability which distin- OUT OF 


guish Chas. A. Keeler’s Southern California; an attractive bro- NAZARETH 


chure which is actually worth reading and preserving. Mr. Keeler gave 
great earnestness and much time to his studies; the truth is good 
enough for him, and he tells it simply and well. The sympathetic illus- 
trations by his wife add much to the book. A number of misprints 
should be eliminated from later editions—like ‘‘ buenos tades’’ for 
buenas tardes; “‘ Troop” for Throop; “ riata’’ for reata ; ‘* Estadillos "’ 
for Estudillos. And San Diego, not Santa Barbara, is the Spanish 
patron saint of war. Circulated by the Passenger Department of the 
Santa Fé Route. 


Of the crop of war-books, the Century Company publishes SIGSBEE 


two of the most dignified and most competent, and at the same AND THE 


time most likely to appeal to the average reader. Not best, “ MAINE."’ 


but most popular, 7he Maine ; Personal Narrative of Capt. Sigsbee, is a 
really notable book. The same manful self-control which made his 
first telegram a proverb, marks Capt. Sigsbee’s more reasoned work. It 
keeps not alone his speech but his thought admirable. If there had 
been in the United States fifty prominent newspaper men of half the 
manhood of Capt. Sigsbee, there would have been no war. 

Considering his relation as man and officer to the fearful catastrophe 
in Havana harbor, Capt. Sigsbee’s book proves him one of the largest 
heroes of 1898, and perhaps the rarest. One may or may not agree with 
his conclusions; but as to the man who could, under the circumstances, 
write this book, there can be no two opinions. 

The whole case is here presented officially and with great fairness, 
for the first time; and every intelligent American should read it. The 
Century Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


Under title Chess and Playing Cards, Stewart Culin, the SOME 
Director of the Museum of Archeology and Paleontology, INDIAN 


University of Pennsylvania, issues through the Smithsonian a GAMES. 


very adequate review of many aboriginal games of early and present 
America. Mr. Culin’s research has been tireless and faithful ; his illus- 
trations are excellent ; and his monograph is a type of what such things 
should be. The most serious pity —and it is not structural —is the use 
of the barbarous Indian spellings invented by the Bureau of Ethnology. 
These will not last; and by so much any book which adopts them is 
handicapped. They are not consistent, they have no recognized stand- 
ard, and they are not only unhistoric but betray ignorance of history. 
The blame lies further back than Mr. Culin’s elaborate and really valu- 
able collection. 


A sweet, unaffected, rather English, but really interesting A TOUCHING 


juvenile is Mrs. Edwin Hohler’s For Peggy’s Sake; a modern CHILD'S 


sort of Cinderella story. One may wish, indeed, that even if 

the author would persist in saying ‘‘who”’ for ‘‘ whom,” the proof- 
reader had mended her grammar; but the rhetorical lapses are mere 
incidents; and the story pleases even an overworked reviewer, which is 
considerable tribute to its vitality. The Macmillan Co,, N. Y. Forsale 
by C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1. 
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BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 


A MODERN Grave fears are rife among us that the American Young 
PROBLEM. Man may be driven to the wall industrially by the ubi- 
quitous and ever-encroaching Young Woman. To his honor be it said 
that the Young Man, himself, does not seem to share the alarm of his 
elders, but keeps on his narrowing way to affluence or poverty with a 
cheerful optimism which may be the result of youth, of sex, or of both. 
Possibly he and the Young Woman are secretly much amused by the 
doleful middle-aged clamor which is going on about them as to the 
probable extinction of marriage, and there is little doubt that many 
of their elders find inward comfort in the reflection that nothing is ex- 
pected of them in the premises but advice. 





SHE There is always a comfortable responsibility in discussin 
WILL STAY. industrial and scientific problems, since social forces an 
those of nature are generally beyond our control and will move on ac- 
cording to their own laws. Not all the talk of a century concerning the 
effect on labor of the invention of machinery has resulted in one ma- 
chine the less, and it is not likely that any amount of public clamor will 
induce the Young Woman ito vacate her desk or resign her ledger so 
long as it suits her employer and herself for her to retain them. She is 
not generally in her place from any higher moral impulse than that 
which actuates the Young Man in his; necessity, or the native energy 
which, in the agricultural epoch of her great grandmother, found an 
outlet in spinning, weaving and butter making, and which refuses to be 
shut up in six rooms with an able-bodied mother and two or three full- 
grown sisters, is her abundant justification. When men were building 
cotton and woollen mills and creameries they did not stop to ask whether 
they were taking away her occupations, and it is not to be expected that 
she should trouble herself greatly about theirs. She has generally 
found men quite able to take care of themselves. 


WHITHER But the wise and worried tell us that this heartless unconcern 
DOTH SHE DRIFT? on the Young Woman’s part will lead to her own discom- 
fiture ; that if she obstinately continues to earn her own bread and but- 
ter, or, as they sometimes justly charge, to take her bread and butter 
from her parents and earn her own jam, she will make it impossible for 
men to marry and support a family. The situation is certainly unique. 
Assuredly, if the Young Woman continues to take care of herself she 
will ae it difficult for any one to take care of her, and it is quite pos- 
sible that marriage may be driven to finding some excuse for itself other 
than support. 


AND, On the other hand, if women develop a taste and ability for 
PER CONTRA. earning money it will not be necessary for men to earn so 
much, and the spectacle of the overworked brother whose pride obliges 

him to forego matrimony that he may support, not only a widowed 

mother but two or three idle sisters, may become a thing of the past. 
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As for the much-maligned young woman who boards at home and works 
for low wages wherewith to buy finery, she is no more reprehensible, 
perhaps, than the young man who lives at home and works for such 
wage, low or high, as he can get, that he may spend it on carriage hire, 
flowers and bon-bons for idle young women, Far better let the flimsy- 
souled girl whose heart is set upon finery, earn it honestly and wear it 
with her silly head held high in girlish innocence, than to tax the pub- 
lic for reformatories. _ What if she does prevent some man from marry- 
ing and rearing a family of girls to repeat the colorless inanity of her 
own life? It may be well for us to care for the children that are born 
before we shed maudlin tears over the unborn. 


The world cannot go on changing for the man and remain CLEARLY 
stationary for the woman. Desire it as he may, the Young IT CANNOT. 
Man cannot resume the occupations of his grandfather. An age of vast 
enterprises, of powerful combinations, of gigantic trusts, is an age of 
increasing salaried workers—an age of clerks. Men and women by 
their wants, their ambitions, their tireless activities, have made these 
changes ; the changes have not madethem. Manhood and womanhood, 
love and marriage are not likely to perish until something better is 
evolved. That something better will pretty certainly be something out- 
wardly different, but it will be inwardly the same, Character manifests 
itself through circumstances, but he who confounds the two makes a 
grave blunder. If your daughter lacks any of her grandmother’s vir- 
tues it is not because she has forgotten how to curtsy and learned 
to ride a bicycle, but because you have failed to transmit to, and develop 
in her, the grace of soul which dominated her grandmother’s life. 


If the Young Man’s one hundred dollars a month has be- 4 DIVISION 
come fifty by reason of the Young Woman’s competition, OF LABOR. 
there is little probability that the other fifty is being spent by her 
entirely upon herself. Oftener than otherwise it is supporting a modest 
household and he and she, if they be so minded, can live upon his earn- 
ings when that modest household no longer demands her aid. If their 
affection will not stand the strain of self-sacrifice, one or the other must 
be unworthy, and it is no great loss to society if the unworthy remain 
unwed. 

The young woman who expects to step out of her father’s WHAT SHE 
house, which represents years of industry and accumulation, MUST EXPECT. 
into another equally luxurious, must be prepared to leave off where her 
parents began, since inherited wealth is of short tenure among us. 

The gently-bred girl has heard this until, we suspect, she is growing 
a trifle tired of it. If she could speak for herself, which propriety for- 
bids, she would, no doubt, astonish us by her unpractical view. In spite 
of all the worldliness which has been attributed to her, she rarely looks 
at marriage from the industrial side. With a conscious capacity for self- 
sacrifice, she dimly wonders why there are no men who inspire it. The 
fact that a man will “‘ get on,”” which seems to mean so much to her 
elders, does not make him worthy in hereyes. Education, good breed- 
ing, gentle manners are large factors in daily life. If our young men 
are content tobe mere money-getters they must expeet to be tried by 
their own standard. When there are men who will make poverty worth 
while there will be women to brave it with them. 

The mercenary young woman is not often found among the A RARE 
very rich or the very poor. Her habitat seems to be that BIRD. 
fringe of society where ungratified vanity and crude social ambition 
have resolved life into a struggle for display. Much turning and dyeing 
and benzining of old finery begets mental tawdriness, and the girl who 
will not escape from it by honest work looks to marriage for her release. 

Is it not possible that she would do less harm in the labor market than in 
domestic life? 


South Pasadena. 
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Pe INCORPORATED Z7— 


TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 
Diascrors : 
OFFICERS: Frank A. Gibson 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. J. Adam. 
Secretary, Arthur B. by 114 N. Spring 8t. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. — , Caitas Ist Nat. Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. M. E. Stilson Margaret Collier Graham. 

512 Kensington Road, Los Angeles Chas. F. Lummis. 


Howonaay Lirs Mewoens : R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Lives Memweres: Jas. B Pint ans Ry J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, John F. Francis, Mrs. John F 
Francis, Mrs Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Mires Collier, Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. “ Soott, Mrs. Phasbe A. Hearst, Mrs. Annie D 
Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry. Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, 
Marion Brooks Barlow. 


ADVISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, W.C. Patterson, Adeline 
ES, eta. Rasa Pan'h hae” a Map e Wales hae hee eal 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles 

Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J G. Mossin 

Compelled, by the war and other distractions, to a temporary inactiv- 
ity, the Landmarks Club has resumed its strenuous work. 

At the annual meeting, held Feb. 13, the old officers were unani- 
mously re-elected. It was decided to have an excursion Feb. 22 to the 
Mission San Juan Capistrano, where the Club’s first work was done ; to 
make certain further repairs at San Fernando (particularly those ren- 
dered imperative by a windstorm which tore away part of the roof of the 
old church); and to do what may be done to save the remnants at San 
Diego, the mother of all the California Missions. 

There are many calls upon the public spirit of Californians, and of 
Americans in general; but nothing more vital than the need of safe- 
guarding the few noble ruins in the United States. 

Every former member of the Landmarks Club is now entitled to pay 
his or her do!lar for the annual dues. There are no other bars to mem- ; 
bership. Anyone who cares a dollar’s worth for such a cause will be | 
welcome. Life memberships are $25.00. As the Club’s only revenues / 
are from dues and contributions, it is hoped that all who are interested 
in this work will be prompt in paying up memberships. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE. . 


Previously acknowledged, $3143.81. : 

Porter Land and Water Co., rent, $135. Or. W. Jarvis Barlow, $25, Marion Brooks : 
Barlow, $25, Kingsley-Barnes '& Neuner Co., $10, Mrs. John Wigmore, $3, Los An- 
geles ; Thorp Talbot, Dunedin, New Zealand, $1 50. 

$1 each : Mrs, J. McGrath, Dr. J. A. Munk, Adolph Petsch, Chas. F. Lummis, Mrs. 
Harriet Wadicigh, Miss E. ‘Wadleigh, Miss M. M. Fette, a z G. Mossin, Mrs. J. G. 
Mossin, Mrs. John Wolfskill, Miss Hirshee, Mrs. Fdwin Grebbel, Miss Grebbel, Miss 
Margaret Grebbel, Miss Laura Solano, Mrs. Stephen Hubbel, Dr. G. J. Lund Mr. Ros- 
coe Ashley, Captain Overton, Hon. stephen M. White, Mrs. Stephen M. White, Willie, 
Hortense, Fstelle and Gerald White, Mrs. J. O. Koepfli, Los Angeles; ‘‘Cash,”” Red- 
ands, Cal.; Bertrand H. Taylor, Boston, Mass.; Ralph Wardall, Compton, Cal. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Ever since Bayard Taylor, half a century ago, no observant 
traveler has failed to note the surpassing tenderness of California 
tobabies. Itis the Children’s Paradise—this ‘‘God’s Country,”’ 
where they can play out of doors every day in the year, 
where windows are never shut between them and the clear air 
of heaven. Of course heredity is not wiped off the slate by an 
overland journey. There are pcor little babies born in Cali- 
fornia, and fine babies born elsewhere. But it is an estab- 
lished scientific fact that on the average the children born in 
California start with a visible (and naturally permanent) advan- 
tage over children born anywhere else on this continent. To 
know that, one only has to realize that the creator is not a fool. 
Fresh air is better than stale air; perfectly pure air can be had 
only in an outdoor country ; the vast majority of English- 
speaking peoples live in indoor lands—where it is necessary to 
fortify against the weather a good share of the year. The 
baldest common sense is sufficient to teach anyone that other 
things being equal, the child that can always play out of doors 
has ‘‘a better show’’ than the one who for three or four 
months every year must be practically a prisoner between 
walls, breathing an artificially heated air with several other 
human beings. 

Anyhow, the fact remains that nowhere else in the world do 
English-speaking children average so high in physique as in 
California. And while it is too early in evolution to state the 
case as flat-footedly with regard to mentality, all logic tends to 
show that the same advantages will accrue. In other words, 
California has the climate of the lands which have given the 
world its noblest religion, its soundest philosophy, its highest 
art, its greatest poet and painters and sculptors and musicians. 
There does not seem to be anything bad for the intellect or the 
heart in the sort of climate that has mothered Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and Homer and Socrates, and Praxiteles, Plato, Virgil, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Correggio, Velasquez, Saavedra, and 
all the interminable list—even to Napoleon. That is the kind 
of weather California breeds. 

This little pictorial department has already published a great 
many photographs of the Land We Love, and on many sides. 
Now it plans a particular departure. As California is the par- 
adise of babies, and the home of Home—the State where 
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home can be made more beautiful (and easier) than anywhere 
else in the Union—these pages will give special attention to 
photographic proof of these two important facts. This magazine 
is not in the Jenkins business ; but it can and will present, in 
a dignified way, pictorial evidence of the health of California 
children and the charm of California homes. There will be no 
favoritism and no selling. The poorest are as welcome as the 
richest. All the fence is this: baby or home, the picture must 
be Californian, and typical. Incidentally, we have some pro- 
fessional photographers unsurpassed anywhere, and their 
work will be welcome; but preference will be given to first- 
class amateur work, since this is more in keeping with California 
than gallery work. The LAND or SUNSHINE will be glad to 
receive such pictures of California homes and California babies, 
and to publish as many of them as possible. 





Photo, by Stecke 


1. A. Bag. Co *“*“NOW WHAT SHALL I MAKE?” 
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CALIFORNIA IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME.”’ 
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Photo. by Steckel 


L A. Gag. Co. “I'LL BE CONTENT IF ASKED TO MEND 


THE LITTLE ANGELS’ BREECHES,”’ 
—Eugene Field 
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*“*‘NOT HERE FOR MY HEALTA.”’ 


A California six-months-old. 


Photo. by Ste 
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C M. Davis Eng. Co ON THE BEACH AT SANTA BARBARA. See page 187. 
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OUR STREET TRANSIT FACILITIES. 
jo ANGELES enjoys the distinction of being one of the first 


cities in the United States to use electric transportation. Today 

if not first in superiority of roadbed (which may be an open 
question) it certainly is not surpassed by any city in car equipment, 
frequency of service and ratio of mileage to population. 

The epidemic of combinations and trusts which is devastating the East 
has not entirely spared Los Angeles, and much of our street railways 
has passed into the control of one corporation — one of the most gigantic 
rail systems on the earth. Particular interest therefore attaches to the 
one important transit system which remains independent of the “‘com- 
bine.’? Competition is not only ‘‘the life of trade’’—it is the safest 
guarantee of good public service. 





Howard, Photo 


American Eng C MODERN TRANSIT IN LOS ANGELES. 
(A car of the Los Angeles Traction Company.) 


For this reason, then, as well as for its magnificent equipment, the 
Traction Company has a special claim upon Los Angeles. Add to this 
the spirit of courtesy which directs its management and is hourly mani- 
fest in its employés; and it is entirely within bounds to say that no other 
city in America has so obliging, so high grade a corps and so satisfactory 
a street railway. 

Although newest of our transit systems, the Traction Company is al- 
ready operating 29 miles of double track, constructed of 60 and 70-pound 
rail. Notranscontinental railway has so fine a roadbed. Its Pullman cars 
have no superiors anywhere ; and they give a 7-minute service which 
is nowhere excelled. The motive power is furnished by a steam and 
electric plant, consisting of four boilers capable of developing 1500 horse- 
power; two 250 horse-power and one 700 horse-power engines, 
and two generators of 270 horse-power each and one of 700 horse-power. 














Ho 


The great length of the 
beautiful Traction car and 
the exceptional character 
of its trucks give a steadi- 
ness which never fails to 
be appreciated by those 
accustomed to ordinary 
street transit. A Pullman 
on the N. Y. Central runs 
no more smoothly. 


Howard, Phe 


A six-mile division of the 
Traction system runs from 
University Station, near 
the southwest limits of the 
city, northeast through the 
heart of the city to the 
main station of the Santa 
Fé Route. On this divis- 
ion the cars are yellow. 





1900 FEET IN LENGTH. 


Starting at the Arcade 
(S. P. Ry.) Dépot, the 
Westlake division cars 
(white) traverse several 
important in-town streets 
and pass Westlake Park to 
the extreme western limits 
of the city, a distance of 
five and a half miles. 


gree 


The run of the green cars 
is eight and a half miles 
—from Western avenue 
and West Adams street 
northeasterly to Boyle 
Heights, east of the city 
proper, skirting Hollen- 
beck Park and Home and 
ending at Evergreen Cem- 
etery. 





FOURTH STREET TRACTION RAILWAY VIADUCT, 


All three lines pass Sixth 
Street Park, and cross 
Broadway, Spring and 
Main streets on Third, 
thus traversing the exact 
business heart of the city. 

The stranger appreciates 
the easily remembered 
significance of the color 
of the cars—and the dis- 
tinction is hardly less con- 
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M. Davis Eng. ¢ 
IN HOLLENBECK PARK ON THE TRACTION RAILWAY LINE, 


venient to the citizen. The various lines lead through some of the best 
residence portions of the city and to the most attractive parks, and 
reach the principal railway stations by the quickest route. 

The management of the system has made itself liked in the commu- 
nity not only by a highly competent service but by courtesy and genial- 
ity. It is broad-gange, enterprising and considerate. Mr, T. J. Hook 
is president and Mr. W. S. Hook general manager and superintendent. 





WESTLAKE "PARK ON THE TRACTION RAILWAY LINE. 


Photo. by Maude. 
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Condensed Information—Southern California 

















The section generally known as South- 
ern California comprises the seven coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Orange, Riverside, San Diego, Ventura 
aud Santa Barbara. 
The total area of 
these counties is 
44,901] square 
miles. The coast 
line extends north- 
west and southeast 
a distance of about 
275 miles. A 
$3,000,000 deep-sea 
harbor is now un- 
der construction at 
San Pedro, near 
Los Angeles. 

The orange crop 
for the preseut sea- 
son amounts to 
$4,000,000. $1,500,- 
000 of petroleum 
is produced an- 
nually, and large 
shipments are 
made of sugar, 
vegetables, beans, 
grain, deciduous 
fruit, honey, wine, 
brandy, wool, 
hides, etc. 

Over $20,000,000 
are invested in 
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population is esti- 
mated at 350,000. 

Los ANGELES county has an area of 
4,000 square miles, some four-fifths of 
which is capable of cultivation, with 
water supplied. The shore line is about 
85 miles in length. The population has 
increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 200,000. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees grow- 
ingin the county. Los Angeles city, the 
commercial metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 15 miles from the coast, has a 
population of about 115.000. Eleven 
railroads center here. The street car 
mileage is nearly 200 miles. There are 
over 175 miles of graded and graveled 
streets, and 14 miles of paved streets. 
The city is entirely lighted by electric- 
ity. Its school census is 24,766; bank 
deposits, $12,000,000 ; net assessed valu- 


ation, $61,000,000; annual output of its 
manufactures, $20,000,000 ; building per- 
nits, $3,000,000, and bank clearance, 





$64,000,000. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall, and many 
large and costly business blocks. 

The other principal cities are Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Azusa, Whittier, Downey, 
Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach, 
and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO CounTy is the larg- 
est county in the State, is rich in miner- 
als, has fertile valleys. Population about 
35,000. The county is traversed by two 
railroads. Fine oranges and other fruits 
are raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, 
is a railroad center, with about 8,000 peo- 
ple. The other principal places are 
Redlands, Ontario, Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE CouNTY has an area of 671 
square miles ; population in 1890, 13,589 
Much fruit and grain are raised. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, has a 
population of over 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fuller- 
ton, 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY has an area of 7,000 
square miles; population about 16,000. 
It is an inland county. 

Riverside is the county seat. 

Other places are South Riverside, Per- 
ris and San Jacinto. 

San DrigeGo County is a large county, 
the most southerly in the State, adjoin- 
ing Mexico. Population about 45,000 
The climate of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation 
is being rapidly extended. Fine lemons 
are raised near the coast, and all other 
fruits flourish. 

San Diego city, on the ample bay of 
that name, is the terminus of the Santa 
Fé railway system, with a population of 
about 25,000. 

Other cities are National City, Escon- 
dido, Julian and Oceanside. 

VENTURA CouNTY adjoins Los Ange- 
les county on the north. It is very 
mountainous. There are many profit- 
able petroleum wells. Apricots and 
other fruits are raised, also many beans. 
Population about 15,000. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Popu- 
lation, 3,000. Other cities are Santa 
Paula, Hueneme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern 
of the seven counties, with a long shore 
line, and rugged mountains in the in- 
terior. Semi-tropic fruits are largely 
raised, and beans in the northern part of 
the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is 
noted for its mild climate. Population 
about 6,000. Other cities Lompoc, Car- 
penteria and Santa Maria. 
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Pictures, Frames and Framing. 


A picture properly framed creates more 
genuine pleasure than any other article 
of household decoration. Considerable 
care and attention should be given to the 
proper treatment in framing even the 
cheapest kind of a picture, taking into 
consideration the proportion and compo- 
sition of a picture as well as its subject. 
Particular care should be used in getting 
proper tones which will create a harmo- 
nious effect when 
completed. The 
new idea prevail- 


ing now is the 
broad style of | 
framing. By this 


it is meant that 
wide molding is 
used, framing the 
picture without a 
mat. This style is | 
particularly adapt- 
ed to all pictures 
that are strong 










and bold in com- 
position, but would 
hardly suit in cases where there was con- 
siderable detail in composition. 

New pictures at present very popular 
with highly artistic people, are such as 
the Copley prints, reproductions of nota- 
ble paintings in America, also, the mural 
decorations in the new Library of Con- 
gress, Boston Public Library, and the 
Criminal Court Building of New York. 
These are photographic productions 
in pure black and white effects, myth- 
ological in composition. These are 
framed in pale grays and bone ebony 
mouldings, without mats, framing the 
pictures to their actual sizes, being par- 
ticularly careful in getting proper shades 
of gray or a dull velvety black ; particu- 
lar attention should be given to the bone 
ebony moulding, as it is difficult to secure 
the right article, which is made on cherry 
wood, and is best described as being of 
velvet finish. A polished ebony is ruin- 
ous to this kind of picture. 

Another line of pictures is the Carbon 
reproductions of the galleries of Europe. 
By securing a picture of this kind. you 
get, excepting the color, an absolute re- 
production of the original work of art, 
as this line of pictures is only made from 
original paintings. These likewise, 
should be treated in much the same man- 
ner as the Copley prints, being framed in 
Old Dutch or brown finished moulding, 
harmonizing in tone with the picture. 
Lovers of old masters can always secure 
pictures of this kind and be sure they are 


getting a genuine article. This is the 
best kind of a picture to buy for several 
reasons. First, it isa genuine reproduc- 
tion of a meritorious work of art; sec- 
ond, it has more artistic qualities than is 
possessed by most pictures. Third, it is 
absolutely unchangeable. 


In treating a colored picture of any 
kind, whether an oil painting, water color 
or lithograph, a guilt frame is invariably 
a proper moulding to use, as by this 
means you never 
, make a conflict of 
| prevailing colors 
‘ |or tones. Neither 

do you get a harsh 


coutrast. This 
probably would not 
apply to sunset 
scenes or pictures 
composed largely 
of yellow color, 





but in a great ma- 
jority one is assured 
of success in treat- 
ing them in this 
way. 

Do not buy pictures as you would fur- 
niture, and never buy a picture because 
it is cheap. When you have made up 
your mind that you want to buy a picture 
for your home, go to the best establish- 
ment in your city and tell them as 
nearly as possible what you want, and if 
they have not the picture in stock, they 
always have a means of securing it. If 
this idea is followed out, your pictures 
will always be a pleasure to you. 


Cut Glass. 


How many of us realize as we gaze on 
the rich display of cut glass in our shop 
windows or admire some handsome piece 
on our sideboard, what a big industry the 
manufacture of cut glass has become. 
The art of producing it is one of the very 
oldest, and up to within the last few 
years it was considered an expensive lux- 
ury to be afforded only by the wealthy. 
Competition and improved machinery 
have done away with chimerical values, 
however, and there are now few homes 
where handsome articles of cut glass are 
not to be found. 

The styles in cut glass ware, as in 
everything else, are constantly changing, 
and he is a connoisseur who keeps in- 
formed of all the new designs, The 
latest style in cut glass is known as Rock 
Crystal. The designs are more artistic 
than in the old conventional style with 
which we are all familiar. The glass is 
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made thinner and the workman must be 
not only a glass-cutter, but an artist, as 





the lines describe all sorts of curves in- 
stead of being cut straight as in the con- 
ventional glass. After the cutting is 
completed, the edgesare polished smooth 
with a wooden wheel instead of being 
left sharp. The quality of glass used is 
of the very best, and the glass when pol- 
ished is made to resemble pure water, 
hence its name “‘ Rock Crystal.’’ 

The Colonial design is also popular 
now. It is very rich and the surface is 
polished so smooth that any imperfec- 
tions would be visible. The style is oc- 
tagonal, and the tumblers havea stem 
somewhat shorter than a goblet. 

The manufacturer of cut glass does not 
impart an individuality to his product 
which easily distinguishes it from that of 
others. Leading houses like Dorfleinger, 
and Hawks mark their goods by means of 
a stick label, while the Libbey Company 
have, since the reputation which they 
made at the Chicago Exposition, etched 
their name on the product. 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings. 


March inaugurates radical changes in 
gentlemen’s wear. 

In hats the Derby leads in popularity, 
the Fedora comprising not over one- 
tenth of the hats worn. 

Golden brown and the mode shades 
are the ruling colors. The height of 
crown and width of brim is much less 
than heretofore, the real ‘‘ nobby thing ”’ 
being a five-inch crown and one and one- 
half inch brim. Crowns will range 
in height five, five and one-fourth, five 
and one-half and five and three-fourths 
inches. Width of brims one and one- 
half, one and three-fourths, one and 
seven eighths and two inches. 


The Teck tie will still be popular for 
old people, and the narrower tie during 
cooler weather for younger gentlemen. 

The Princess and Four-in-hand will 
be in vogue. The new cut or pattern in 
these enables one to tie them as an As- 
cott, Once-over, or regular Four-in- 
hand. 

The swell spring tie, however, will be 
the Club—the Bat-wing Club being the 
latest thing. This has a narrow neck- 
band and wider bat-wing ends to make 
up the short bow. These come in various 
lengths to suit neck measurements. 
While the ready-made bow will be used, 
the proper thing is for the wearer to tie 
his own bow. 

In evening ties the Pique and plain 
linen short bow is the proper thing. 

Nobby dressers will nse the high 
turned-over collar with rounded points, 
or the standing collar slightly bent at 
corners, and for younger gentlemen the 
standing round-corner. 

A new attachment to shirts is a tab, or 
loop, just below the front as well as the 
back collar-button, and through which 
the tie is passed in order to be held in 
position. 

Stripes will be the popular thing in 
shirt bosoms, especially the cross stripe. 
The stiff, striped bosom for spring and 
the negligé for summer will each be 
used with white collars and white or col- 
ored cuffs. Colored collars will be intro- 
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duced by dealers wishing to economize 
shirt remnants, but will be tabooed by 
the high-class dealer. 


Foot -Wear. 

The tendency in foot-wear has taken a 
sensible turn. 

The long, narrow, and pointed shoe 
has seen its day, and long-suffering feet 
can hail with a sigh of relief, as it were, 
the shorter vamps, lower heel, and 
broader toe. Even the ladies’ shoe now 
effects the mannish style and comfort. In- 
stead of the light, turned ladies’ shoe, the 
demand is growing for the weldt, while 
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the military and straight heel is iu 
vogue. 

The Blucher style of lace shoe, once 
popular in the square-toe, is one of the 
new things in round-toes. Tans are in- 





slippers, 


popularity. In 
black kid and patent leathers are the cor- 
rect thing, the color of the dress being 
no longer matched by the color of the 
slippers. 


creasing in 


and Styles. 


Designers of costumes and all inter- 
ested in styles for the coming season will 
be pleased to know that silks will have a 
prominent place, particularly for waists. 
The designs being moire ribbon and 
renaissance combined with satin stripes, 
while stripes of various sizes on taffeta 
ground are specially good. The royal 
polka dot, and dots of every conceivable 
size will be the new feature in the silk 
family. The smaller dot takes the lead, 
being of a neater and less tiresome na- 
ture. Plaids of several new varieties, 
such as the large broken effects, which 
come in the wide goods, are an advance 
idea, but ordinary width will be seen in 
abundance in combinations of color, 
which will give the silk waists a more 
dressy appearance. Blues in turquoise, 
royal and Russian will be at the front, 
followed by greens, browns, tans and 
reds; also combinations of lavender and 
green, maize and lavender and red and 
black, while other bright effects will add 
much toward helping nature in making 
spring the brightest of seasons. For a 
stylish summer silk foulards will take a 
long leap forward in public favor, es- 
pecially the satin foulard with small, 
neat designs of white and lavender on 
ground work of blues, greens, browns 


Spring Fabrics 


and black. Taffeta glacé and plain taf- 
feta will still hold strong position ; em- 
broidered dot, chenille, and Dresden 


effects will be among the latest arrivals. 

In the dress goods center we find the 
well dressed woman gowned in a neat 
tailor-made costume for street wear 
made to show the best of the graceful 
lines and curves of the figure, and here it 


will be well to say that the tailor must 
be an artist. The fabrics may be chosen 
from the many weaves which fashion 
has brought to the front, such as Eng- 
glish meltons, whipcords, coverts, Scotch 
and Saxony suitings, but if desired fora 
lighter weight wear the French covert, 
whipcords and the like may be used in- 
stead. 

The novelties this season for reception, 
carriage and afternoon gown are bewild- 
ering in their beauty and variety. There 
are rich silky Crepons, Carrau Méche, 
Volant Crepon Soie, Oudule, Bure Cro- 
chet Lauré Soie, Viole Grenadine rayure 
and Chirre Soie. These fabrics are all 
light and well adapted to this climate. 
In plain goods, the old time friend, the 
vertical cord stands out prominent, while 
anything in stripes is particularly good 
—the colors in charming soft shades of 
blues, greens, brown, bisque and modes. 
A very notable feature will be the num- 
ber of black dresses which will be worn, 
they being more refined than any color 
can be. These will be relieved by touches 
of white and glimpses of the gayest col- 
ors, while the weaves will be in quiet 
distinction to the black. Toilette, Silk 
Crepons and Mohair Crepons of the 
bright effects which have a shimmer as 
the light strikes the gown, will be more 
popular than the dull black. In the 
softer and more delicate weaves are the 
Greniadines which have the open lace 
and honiton effects; also the drawn 
work with velvet and chenille squares, 
will be the latest. The taste for stripes 
running length of the stuff, and plaids, 
will predominate. 

French Bure, 48-inch cloth, made from 
the finest raw silk and wool, will be 
found in only the high grade goods, both 
in black and colors, and is one of the 
most Frenchy weaves shown. 

The lady of fashion and social position 
of today will not allow her wardrobe to 
be vacant of the Parisian Spangle Robe, 
which has just made its debut, causing 
much interest in the fashionable centers 
of the world. This robe isa jetted net, 
consisting of bodice and basque brought 
out in black, black and steel and black 
and silver, to be hung over black lace or 
silk, worn with high neck and long 
sleeves, or not, asthe occasion requires ; 
but to be made perfectly plain, the skirt 
of acircular form cut long in front and a 
slight train behind. 

In connection with the new bead belt 
will be seen the clasp buckle, shown in 
enamel ond jewel settings, to be used 
with fancy ribbons. The collar should 
be the elaborate detail of a costume; 
here the French butterfly stock of gor- 
geous shades of velvet, or the thinner 
and more simple, but still rich, Parisian 
scarfs, made from the finest India and 
Liberty silks, also in gauze, in two-yard 
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lengths, the ends finished with lace, 
chenille and ostrich feathers, will be the 
neck piece for the season. A more sim- 
ple neck finish is the linen handerchief- 
collar, hem-stitched and embroidered— 
the latest fad. 

Generally speaking, ribbons will play 
an important part for dress-trimmings. 
Recent modeled spring toilets show 
skirts entirely covered with narrow 
plaited flouncing of ribbon edged in turn 
with a narrower fringed edge; while 
waists made of different widths will find 
favor as the season advanees. Among 
the newest arrivals are the Grenadine 
Dresden, with fringed and looped edges, 
and other conceptions. The more staple 
taffetas and double-faced satins will be 
seen in all shades. Some of the newest 
productions are the shirred, for greater 
convenience, in plain and Dresden de- 
signs; the narrow width will take the 
lead. 


will give the satiny surface and the 
transparent color, the daily tubbing 
must be as regular as your morning rolls 
and coffee. And the tonic effect of your 
flesh-brush will be doubled by covering 
it with a generous spoonful of dry salt, 
medicated or otherwise. 

You may have been taught by your 
dentist to brush your teeth up and down, 
as well as across, to obtain the best re- 
sults, and that for the sake of your teeth 
and your breath the rinse of aromatic or 
pungent solutions should follow brush- 
ing. It is asafe addition to chew a tiny 
bit of orris root, and the fragrance re- 
sulting is that of violets. But all the 
perfumed confections ‘‘ for the breath ”' 
are injurious to the throat and stomach, 
and leave an after-effect on the breath 
that is very undesirable. 

The nail brnsh does not seem complex, 
but it is worth while to know that it 
must be used down the fingers and nails, 





Gold inlaid, hand-painted Parisian fan, presented by The Coulter Dry Goods Co., to the 
Los Angeles Horse Show Association, and awarded to Mrs. Oliver P. Posey as first 
prize for double team and cabrolette floral exhibit. 


Good Grooming. 


The fine appearance and spirits of the 
animals recently exhibited by the Los 
Angeles Horse Show Association cer- 
tainly evidenced the advantages of good 
care. 

Upon good grooming depends both 
beauty and comfort of human beings as 
well, and in this, as in everything else, 
there is the right way and the wrong way 
of doing things. Correct toilet habits 
are easy to acquire, and occupy no more 
time than to do things badly for your- 
self, and it is well to remember that with 
people and horses there is a great differ- 
ence between being clean and being 
well groomed. 

For example, you might keep your 
body reasonably clean by a bath once a 
week, but if you desire to develop and 
maintain the activity of the skin that 


and never up or across, for the grain of 
the cuticle is sensitive and easily broken, 
making hang nails. The free tip may be 
brushed across and dried last with a little 
wisp of cotton on the end of your orange 
stick, and then your nails will be clean 
and stay so much longer. Anything 
hard for cleaning the nail destroys the 
soft white lining. 

And now for the other brush that you 
must use for a minute or two in the 
morning—the hair brush. Don’t pound 
your hair with the brush, or slide over it 
in a useless fashion, but separate your 
hair, place the lower edge of the brush 
on the scalp, and then turn the brush 
with the stroke so that every bristle 
moves and does its share of the work. 

And these four correct brushings need 
occupy only twenty minutes of your val- 
uable morning time, and you will be 
more beautiful and comfortable all day. 
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